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‘ea AN ESSAY ON GOOD NATURE. ie 
any i )=6s When we range through the various walks of life, and examine a 
1005 the different characters of mankind around us, we shall be asto- a 
nished to find, how disproportionate to each other are the degrees ae} 

me in which praise and merit are commonly distributed.—We shall 4 
= meet with many, who have their full quota of one, without the Be 
al least particle of the other, and vice versa. There has crept into aa 


the minds of the great bulk of the community, an unaccountable 
He. proneness to confound appearances and realities—true merit, and 
3 of BM the pretence to it. To these superficial observers, bawbles and 
) be jewels, virtue and its counterfeits, are equally valuable. But all 
ssi is not gold that glitters, nor all real excellence which passes for 4 
such. "The Soul is the infallible test of the man, and every exter- 
nal accomplishment is comparatively mean and beggariy. 

But, the great part of mankind are not able, and less willing, 
elt, to engage in so nice and laborious a task, as the investigation of 
unt. the characters of those, whose deserts they nevertheless de¢ide 
B. & upon in a peremptory manner. Hence, the most respectable 
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inc J names are bestowed upon the least,deserving; while real merit a 
passes unnoticed and in silence. Hence, foo, the modish dial . 
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of conversation is now swelled with such fantastic expressions =. 


that a man must have been, for some time, conversant in the bau 






eek monde, who could be able to guess at their meaning. For exam- if 
ne: | Ple—who could imagine, that a man, designated as 4 
possessed of nice honour, should be neither mor less thama 3 
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deliberate murderer; a very honest fellow, a very drunken one; 
and, that the name of a good-natured man, has either no significa. 
tion at all, or signifies a fool? Upon the last of these characters, 
so frequently prostituted to the vilest purposes, yet of so great and 
manifest a real value, it may be proper to be a little more parti. 
cular: and though it be a quality, than which there is none more 
difficult to be found, or, when found, more ennobling—yet, who is 
there, of whom it may be said, that he is the best natured map 
alive? This strong expression is now thrown out at random, an( 
paid and returned, like bows and compliments. Were we to form 
our judgment of mankind from this particular, we should imagine 
them to be in a most happy condition indeed. 

Common decency and good manners are sometimes mistaken 
for this amiable accomplishment. One, who, when introduced 
into company, makes his honours gracefully, is a good sort of 1 
man. He then, perhaps, answers a few trifling questions, ani 
keeps up the tattle of conversation with readiness and propriety, 
and henceforth commences a fine fellow. But if these be accom: 
panied with a few gracious and unmeaning simpers—O Dear! 
he is a perfectly good natured man! 

Good humour is frequently palmed upon us for good nature. 
One, who talks much, laughs heartily (perhaps at his own folly) 
flatters egregiously, takes the tone of the company, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, and thus shews himself possessed, at least for 
the time being, of a fine flow of spirits, is, without hesitation, 
honoured with this title. But come, let us attend him home.— 
There, in all probability, vou will find his good humour banished, 
languor, sullenness, and ill nature supplying its place, and most 
powerfully exerted upon his inferiors and domestics. 

All passionate people are reckoned extremely good natured. 
However often and high their passions rise, and whatever bad 
consequences it may produce, yet we shall probably be told, that 
a man of this stamp, when cool, is the best natured fellow in the 
world; which, indeed, is another way of telling us, that he is so. 
when he is not otherwise. Surely, if these men had the least spark 
of good nature in them, they would, in their lucid intervals, de- 
sire that they should be locked up for the rest of their lives; 0 
that they might be prevented from doing any further mischief. 

But there is one class of men, to whom this virtue is generally 
attributed, who are, at the same time, the most pitiable and ridi- 
culous of all others. They possess, indeed, a very high degree o! 
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benevolence and humanity; but it is of a kind which proceeds, 
not from sentiment, but imbecility, and a slavish fear of offending 
the importunate. ‘The interest, the fortune, the heart, all that 
such people can call their own, is equally the property of every 
comer—friend, stranger or foe: they laugh this minute with one, 
cry the next with another, and thus go on, like a horse in a mill, 
in an everlasting circle of weeping, rejoicing, and sympathising 
with every one, of every description and character. Whatever 
company they are in, its willis theirs. "They pimp for the liber- 
tine, assist the drunkard, in his infamous scrapes, and lend him 
money for his unjustifiable wants. 


« Enough, if all around him but admire ; 
And now the punk applauds, and now the friar.” 


But even this end they cannot obtain. Their estates, however 
great, must be soon dissipated; and their pretended friends, who 
buzzed about them, like summer flies in the sun-shine, instantly 


| vanish, upon the least appearance of the tempest of adversity.— 


The good, who might have been permanently attached to them, 
must unavoidably be alienated, when they see them sacrifice their 
health, their fortune, and their virtue, to the very dregs of society. 
To sum up their character: in prosperity, they are the dupes of 
knaves and sharpers; and in the poverty, to which they are there- 
by reduced, become the objects of universal contempt. 

Is good nature, then, a thing really vicious and despicable ? 
No. It is, on the contrary, one of the principal duties of moral, 
one of the best preparatives for social life. Without it, man is a 
torment to himself, obnoxious to all about him, and disapproved 
by his Maker. In proportion to the degree, in which he possesses 
it, he becomes contented and happy in his station, agreeable and 
useful to his friends and acquaintances, acceptable to, and, in 
some measure, resembling God himself. 

Man is placed in the world, in the different moral capacities, of 
superior, inferior, and equal: subject to his great Creator, and 
those placed above him in the order of society; associate with 
those of his own rank; master of his servants and dependents, and 
lord of the animal creation. As far as he displays the tender and 
benevolent feelings, in discharging the duties of these several 
stations, so far he dignifies humanity, and merits the most noble 
title of good natured. The first and most important, is that, in 
which we stand as creatures to a Creator; and eyen here, where 
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we should least expect it, good nature, and the tender feelings, are 
of the greatest consequence. God, in the manifestation he hath 
made of himself to mankind, hath distinguished himself as the best 





and most amiable of beings, whose essence is love. He hath de. ] 

clared our best service to consist in the exercise of this affection tor’ 

| towards him, and prefers a voluntary service to the most costly ton 
cae oblation. “ Perfect love (saith the apostle) casteth out fear;” and per 
d the whole tenour of Scripture represents complacency and aequi- wit 

| , escence in the Divine attributes and conditions, as the highest per. me 
a fection of rational beings; so, as the poet well observes, hay 

| | a . Who but wishes to subvert the laws as 
Be Of order, sins against the eternal cause.” on 
i ami 
Hae The relations, in which we stand to our fellow men, include ail sav 
e? , the three original ones; nor are the various duties of faithful citi. of r 
i 4 zens, agreeable companions, and good masters, any of the least wal 
| 4 momentous or incumbent on humanity. As to the subjects or des 

| val citizens of a state, good nature obliges us to love, honour and obey put 
4) the heads, of that in which we have been born, or in which Pro- nox 
vt . vidence may have ordered our lots. If its constitution be frec hor 
; i and glorious, in conmparison with that of other nations, and its me) 
a situation exalied and honourable, it certainly requires us to do len 
: H our utmost, to render them durable and permanent. ver 
y 4 Dulce et decorum est pro pairia mori—* It is a pleasant and ho: r 
a nourable act to die for one’s country,” is a maxim it strongly en- nat 
t i forces; leading us, with equal willingness, to oppose her foes, to 
Bf whether internal or external, whenever her innovated liberties or upc 
injured rights demand euch service.—Good nature, too, makes live 
| the most agreeable companions; in conversation, it gives a grace ane 


' 


to the driest, spirit to the coldest, and life to the most dull. It 
unites companions almost inseparable, by still closer ties. I! 
suffers not adversity, ynprisonment, scarcely death itself, to par 
them for a moment. Still more, it renders us humane masters 
and diligent servants; beneficent if rich, and grateful if poor. 
But this quality extends beyond the bounds of human nature. 
Every species of creatures, even the meanest insect, hath a claim Q 
upon our sympathy and kindness. 'They are the objects of the 
divine benevolence; and this is a sufficient reason to awaken ours: 


s . ® * * ° ° e,°¢ 
They*distover such strong indications of their sensibility, as de: pur 
mand"our tenderness and compassion. net 
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— Dalit , - Goan, 
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e «* The poor beetle, that we tread upon 

h In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great, i 
st As when a giant dies,” Be 
>. But how little this is attended to, the numberless beings daily a 
n tortured, and sometimes even out of existence, by the most wan- ig 
y ton and unnecessary cruelties, plainly evince. Many have tem- He 
d pers so hardened to the impressions of humanity, as to practise, 4 





i- without the least remorse, nay, with a seeming delight, the tor- im 
I menting of insects and other animals.—Even in this city, we ; 
have our cock-pits, and if it had not been for the prevention of 
our Vigilant and upright magistrates, we would have been dis- 
graced by the dreadful spectacle of bull baiting, bear hunting, &c. 
amusements which, thongh they might indeed be grateful to the 





i savage part of the community, could not fail to strike every man 

I of reflection with horror and indignation. On the whole, we are 

it warranted in asserting, that reason condemns every method of 

ii destroying creatures for our sport or pleasure. We must, indeed, 

y put to death many for our food, and many on account of their 

L noxiousness; but surely, to do it with reluctance, does much more 

€ honour to humanity, than the turning it into a source of entertain- 

5 ment. In short, the whole animal creation calls for our benevo- a 

0 HM ~§=lence; and as far as we withhold it, so far are we deficient in the i ‘a 
very duties of humanity. " 

‘ Thus universal, thus important, is the godlike quality of good 4 

r nature. Let it, then, be the subject of our unremitting endeavours, 

, to take off the guise from impostors, who would pass themselves 

M upon us, under this sacred title; and let the business of our future 

8 lives be, to cultivate this most glorious attribute of our nature ; 

f and | 


‘¢ Grasp the whole world of reason, life and sense, 
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ON THE MISAPPLICATION OF ‘THE TERM GOOD. 

’ Tne term good is frequently perverted, and applied to a bad 


‘ purpose. A good man, for example, has different a¢céptations, 


according to the character, situation, or caprice of the person, whe 
adopts such an expression. ‘The enthusiastical idea of & good 
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man, is that of a person, who affects to be under the influence of 
religion, without knowing any thing of its power and salutary ef- 
fects.—A person who honours his bills, is generally allowed to be 
a good man, especially in a large city; but my definition of a good 
man, is éne, who feels for the distresses and calamities of others : 
one, whose purse and heart are ever open to the calls of humanity; 
one, who goes about continually, seeking whom he may console 
and restore; not whom he may devour. 

A good fellow, is a kind of choice spirit, who loves his bottle 
and conviviality. A good writer, is a man, who has acquired re- 
putation, by his literary compositions; and not one, who merely 
writes a good hand: to be the former requires genius, taste, and 
erudition; which it is extremely difficult to acquire. The latter 
is only a mechanical operation, and may be formed under the care 
and superintendence of any of our celebrated professors of penman- 
ship, within a very few months. 

A man, who has acquired riches, is said to have a good fortune ; 
though, perhaps, that fortune may have been obtained by gambling, 
and other fraudulent and very nefarious practices. By a good 
place, we understand a lucrative office; but we have reason to be 
thankful, that, in the United States we have very few, if any offices 
of this kind. 

We call wine, gin, rum and brandy good liquors, though the 
immoderate use of them frequently causes bad things to ensue. 
Good is sometimes substituted for quick, nimble, or expeditious : 
as, A. B. is a good walker; C. D. is a good runner. The term 
good is, however, generally applied to convey the idea of 
excellence or superiority—as, “ Mr. Cooper was a good Shy- 
lock,” ‘“ Mrs. Beaumont a good Isabella,” &c. “5S. is a good law- 
yer,” “ M. a good preacher,” “ N. a good physician,” &e Good is 
an epithet very improperly applied, when we say, a voracious 
eater has a god stomach or a good appetite : a word of an opposite 
signification ought, certainly, to be adopted on such occasions. 

“ Mr. is allied to a good family.” A good family, in this 
sense, is not a lineage famous for its virtuous deeds: it implies a 
family, of some antiquity and opulence. But, of all the good things, 
there is nothing, which can afford such real happiness to the pos- 


sessor, and diffuse such comfort and consolation to others, as 
A Goop Heart. 
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For the New-York Magazine, 
ON OPPRESSION. 


THERE is a species of oppression, which custom -has made 
too familiar, to the inhabiiants not only of,most paris of 
civilized Europe, but also to those of the United States (who pro- 
fess, and we believe with truth, that they are the most free people 
under the canopy of heaven) at which humanity shudders: we 
mean the confinement of the persons of our fellow creatures for 
debt, under the sanction of law. As ihere is no general rule, 
which is not liable toan exception, we will not say, that there are 
not some instances, wherein the scourge of a prison becomes re- 
quisite, to make men honest. But it maybe confidently asserted, 
that where there is one single instance of this kind, there are 
twenty, where it makes knaves of honest men; and as many, 
where the innocent are greatly oppressed, and ruined. For, by the 
oppressive proceedings of mal-practitioners in the profession of law, 
when a man unhappily falls into the hands of these harpies, and they 
have once got him into custody, they triumph in having the op- 
portunity of every subsequent oppression. ‘They will not conde- 
scend to treat with the unhappy défendent ; and nineteen times in 
twenty, not even acquaint or suffer the plainiiff to know his own 


| interest: by which means they fix a gulf between both parties, to 


the utter ruin of the one, and the entire loss of the other’s debt. 
And when they have run through the course of legal proceedings, 
then, by compelling the plainii/f to satisfy the heavy demand,they 
further rivet in his mind the most implacable enmity against the 
unfortunate defendent : thus playing the part of Satan, they become 
seducers of the one, the ruin of the other, and the tormentors of 
both.—Here, however, we allude only to those, whom we call 
mal-practitioners. Law is necessary for the proiection of our pro- 
perty, and counsellors and attornies are necessary to enforce it. 
Of gentlemen of this profession, there are many, who are of the 
strictest probity, honour and humanity: but these are not the men 
who advise arrests, imprisonment, and destruction, and who would 
send a whole family to misery, merely to put money in their 


own pockets. Such only are the proceedings of the dregs, the 


outcasts of the profession. 
Men would, therefore, do well to consider, that every man, who 
is not ar arrant villain, is able and willing to make better propo- 
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sals, before he be sent to prison, than he either can or will dg 
afterwards. Before he goes to prison, his credit may be reason: 
ably supposed to exist, and that he unquestionably has a desire tg 
preserve it, as the chief means of his and his family’s future sup. 
port.—To maintain this credit, what would he not do? To what 
sacrifice would he not submit? What terms, if within his power, 
would he not comply with, rather than give up this main anchor 
of his hope, future industry and prosperity? But it is too fre: 
quently the case, that men shut up the bowels of compassion for 
each other; and through an infatuated obstinacy, proceeding from 
hatred and want of charity, assisted by bad advice, become blind, 
even to their own interest, and ruin others, who are much more 
worthy than themselves, both in public and private life. Justice awit 
and mercy they banish from their thoughts, and without the leas! elas 
reflection, that, by the dispensations of Divine Providence, they fish t 
in the course of time, may become equally indigent as him, whon 
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H : wes 
: they now oppress. Like the wicked servant in the Gospel, they . epu 
+ seize their fellow creature, cast him into prison, there to remai ath 
till he has paid the uttermost farthing; not, at the same time, r tacks 
t 


fiecting, that, by the precipitancy of their own conduct, they ef dent 
fectually, and perhaps for ever, disable him from so doing. 
But, this savageness and cruelty of mind, is not only unbecomin: 
the nature of man, but highly offensive to the King of Heaven. 
To prove this, a variety of texts might be adduced, from sacred 
Scripture; but we shall content ourselves with one. It is the a 
vice of Solomon: “ Rob not the poor, because he is poor, neith 
oppress the afflicted in the gate ; for the Lord will plead thetr caus 
and will spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.” But, who are th 
poor meant in this passage? They are those, who cannot pa 
oppressive or heavy demands; they are those, who through loss¢s it 
in trade, serving their relations, or who, by the aris of pretend: the 1 
friends, the designs of bad men, or othermise, are reduced in the not t 
circumstances. 3 all ¢ 
Hear this, then, ye hard hearied plaintiffs, and tremble; trus{@ amel 
ng more on that devilish maxim, that revenge is sweet 3.for you anil this 
your evil advisers are likely, in the end, to have litile joy from you prov 
cruelty, when it thus engages God, the omnipotent God against you: bene 
#he sentiments of humanity incline us to comfort the miserablef pecu 
and it is failing in the most essential duties, to abandon them not 
their most pressing occasions; but, it is certainly the excess “how 
cruelty, to insult them under their misfortunes. A man unde! 4 
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| contrary, how justly does Mr. Somerville, in his Chase, compare 
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any misfortune, is to be pitied. If, therefore, you have not the 
generosity to lend him your hand to retrieve him, why should you 
add a new weight to his disgrace, and thus sink him utterly? And 
yet, men are so unmerciful, so brutal, as to load a brother mortal, 
with the most severe reproaches, when he becomes unfortunate.— 
The first thought which generally occurs, is to dive into the rea- 
sons of his distress. ‘They neither offer in his behalf the misfor- 
tunes of the times, nor the posture of affairs and conjuncture of 
things; but will absolutely assert, that he has fully merited all 
the ills which has befallen him, and invent a variety of malicious 
stories, to discredit and ruin him beyond recovery. Dreadful prac- 
tice! Can such persons call themselves men? No. Their actions 
are too evidently of the brutal, instead of the rational kind. The 
wounded porpoise is pursued to absolute destruction by his fellow- 
fish; and the stricken deer is denied shelter by his most customary 
associates. But surely, a practice of this kind, amongst men, is 
repugnant to every principle of justice and humanity.—On the 


















such persons to a pack of hounds, worrying one of their species to 
death? 


* Panting, half dead, the conquered champion lies ; 
Then sudden, all the base ignoble crowd 

Loud clamouring, seize the helpless, worried wretch, 
And thirsting for his blood, drag, different ways, 

His mangled carcase on the ensanguined plain ; 

Of breasts of pity void ! to oppress the weak, 

To point your vengeance at the friendless head, 

And, with one mutual cry, insult the fallen ! 

Emblem too just of man’s degenerate race.” 


it gives us, however, sincere pleasure, while we are depicting 
the ruinous practice of imprisoning men for debt, which they have 
not the means of discharging, to state, that the greater part, if not 
all of the United States, have passed laws, which considerably 
ameliorate the situation of unfortunate debtors. By the laws of 
this state, man, after a short confinement, may be discharged, 
provided he give up the whole of his goods and property, for the 
benefit of his creditor. In the mean time, however, if he have no 
pecuniary resources (and it frequently so happens, that he has 
not even a single dollar) how is he to support himself 4 Aht 
how is-he to support his family? These, however, are considera- 

Vou. I. i. oe 
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tions, which never enter into the plaintiff’s mind: all he wants is 
his money; and he takes the most effectual mode, which could 
possibly be devised, to prevent his creditor from ever having it 
in his power to give it to him. A moment’s consideration might 
certainly convince any plaintiff, that a man confined in jail was 
absolutely deprived of the means of gaining money; and _ that, if 
he had a trifle when he was sent there, it would soon be spent, for 
iis necessary niaintenance; and what is to follow, after he has ex- 
pended his last shilling? The laws of the state have made no 
provision for him; and the hard hearted wretch, at whose instance 
he is incarcerated, would have no objection, that he should starve. 
And, in jail, a nuntber of individuals must have starved, had it 
not becn for an association of worthy and benevolent citizens, 
who have formed themselves into a bedy, under the name of “ the 
Humane Society.” The appellation, which they have assume: 
to their institution is, indeed, highly appropriate. They feed the 
hungry, and have frequently supplied with fuel, blankets, &c. a 
number of unfortunate persons, who, without their aid, must in all 
probability have perished, during the inclemency of winter. ‘The 
funds of this society, however, are small; hence, they have it not 
in their power, to administer that comfort and relief to their dis- 
tressed fellow mortals which they certainly wish. The rich and 
benevolent should surely assist them ia their laudable undertaking; 
and piously disposed Christians, who have it in their power, with- 
out injuring their familtes, might likewise contribute to the perma- 
*nence and utility of so excellent an institution, by leaving them 
legacies. We have lately seen a noble instance of this kind, in 
Rosert Hopée, Esq. formerly a bookseller of this city; who be- 
.queathed five hundred dollars towards ii—thé receipt of which 
has lately been acknowledged by the treasurer. Mr. Hodge was 
a gentleman in easy circumstances,apnd possessed of a most benevo- 
ient heart. We know many of his acts of disinterested beneficence. 
‘The poor will long revere his memory.—But, have we not many 
amongst us, in good circumstances, who feel a disposition to suc- 


cour and relieve their oppressed brethren ? 


We know, that we 


have; and we trust, that they will evince their philanthropy, no‘ 
by empty professions; but by an actual contribution towards this, 
or some other charitable establishment; which, to the honour of the 
city of New-York, are, no doubt, as numerous and useful here, as 


in ahy city of its size in the world. 


BENEYVOLUS. 
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Ste ae a q 
ould For the New-York Magazine. i 
ng it ON FLATTERY. 4 
sah AMONG st the many disgusting weaknesses to which human ff 
at, if nature is Tiable, there is none, which subjects unthinking mortals 
t. for to more contempt and ridicule, than the greediness with which 
ui they swallow flattery. Most men and women think themselves 
sad possessed of more virtue, talents, and genius, than has fallen to 
a their share; and if a sycophant shall tell them, that they are great, 
‘ eminent, and conspicuous in any particular line, they readily be- 
i lieve it. Candour and truth are the distinguishing characteristics 
vig of every honest man: and though, from motives of delicacy, he 
3 “a may not deem it his duty to tell his neighbour the whole truth, in 
regard to what he may think of his faults, he will never ascribe 
io him virtues, which he well knows that he does not possess. 
ss The man who endeavours to discover flattery, must first ' 
aes he able to detect her ministers, and be thoroughly conver- 
i sant with their characteristics. Flattery, in the days of our 
eae simple forefathers, was litthe known—mankind being then 
vuided by truth and sincerity; but when power and opulence 
me: began to increase, tyranny and oppression to gain ground, and 
and vice, with unbounded sway, to pervade the universe—then, indeed, 
ms Flattery, raising her jealous head from the cell of obscurity, where 
rath for ages she had been detained, resolved to avail herself of the 
wand irregularity of the times, by extending her dominions to the re- 
wa inotest regions :' for this purpose has she taken with her a train of 
Jes attendants, every way adapted to their different situations, and 4% 
v3 entirely devoted to the service of their mistress. The principal — 
uce agents are self love and hypocrisy. By the one, she is hurried on 
coe to a fruition of ali things; the other assists her in deceiving her 
“a8 votaries. Jealousy, falsehood, envy and luxury, constitute the 
sae rest of her train. With these furies, she has advanced, not in a 
_~ slow solemn gate, but, with mighty strides, traverses the remotest 
saad tracts; and not content with possessing the heart of the monarch, 
i the statesman, the soldier, and the corrupted profligate, her influ- 
ne ence has even penetrated the recesses of innocence, and found its 
his, way to the solitary cottage. But why has flattery, a vice of so 
—3 black a cast, made so rapid a progress? Why is it not checked 
, as 


in its career? Why is it cherished and encouraged, even by those, 
Whose abilities, in other respects, are so conspicuous? ‘The rea- 
son is obvious: “ The degeneracy of a vicious age will have it so.” 
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The most emiuent writers, in all ages, have never failed to de- 
scribe this enormity, in the most lively colours. The pointed 
dialogues of a Lucian, the flowery eloquence of a Cicero, and the 
declamatory satires of a Juvenal, depict the masked features of 
flattery in every period. Horace, whose satirical pen does extra- 
ordinary execution, incomparably excels in the delineation. In 
his fifth satire, Ulysses is introduced, consulting the prophet Ti- 
resias, about the means, whereby he might retrieve his broken 
fortune. Tiresias, on this occasion, recommends flattery, as the 
easiest and most ~xpeditious mode of insinuating himself into the 
favour of the rich; but Ulysses, with indignation, rejested an ex, 
pedient so unworthy of his character. 

That noble spirit and magnanimity, which that great man had, 
on all other occasions, so laudably displayed, could never stoop 
to so contemptible an expedient. Canure the Great, being once 
told by his court parasites, that his power was more than human, is 
said to have taken the following method of reproving them. He 
ordered his chair to be set on the sea shore, while the tide was 
coming in, and, with an imperious tone, commanded the swelling 
billows to retire. “ Thou art under my dominion,” cried he; “ the 
land upon which I sit is mine. I charge thee, therefore, to ap- 
proach no farther, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sovereign.” He 
feigned to sit some time in expectation of submission, till the 
waves began to surround him; then, turning to his courtiers, he 
observed, that “ the titles of Lord and master belonged only to 
him, whom both earth and seas were ready to obey.” ‘The truth 
is, flattery and its votaries were, at all times, held in the highest 
contempt, especially by those of superior worth or distinction 

above the level of their fellow mortals: and certainly, considering 
the nature of man, the mighty powers of the mind, the deep re- 


cesses of the understanding, and the other inestimable donations 


of the Almighty Creator, it is really paradoxical, that a free and 
rational man could ever submit to the yoke of falsehood and dis- 
simulation. It is, certainly, infinitely more easy for a man to 
utter truth than falsehood. Lies are foreign to our nature; and if 
once we shall be guilty of one aberration from rectifude in this 
respect, there ig no knowing where it may terminate. When we 
speak the truth, we are at home ; we find no difficulty: there is 
no fear of contradiction; but when a man tells lies, he is always 
fearful of being detected; and sooner or later he will be detected, 
when he will assuredly reap this benefit—that he will not be be- 
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lieved, even when he speaks the truth. On the whole, it may be 
asked, what a disparity is there between the offspring of corruption, 
and the Godlike virtue of true friendship? ,What a contrast be- 
tween the artful obsequiousness of the one, and the candid sim- 
plicity of the other! Let it, then, be the subject of our unwearied 
endeavours, to cultivate sincerity and true friendship—that most 


clorious attribute of our nature, 
“‘ Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains.” 














SINCERUS. 
—= > 0 


For the New-York Magazine. 
REMARKS ON MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE. 


THeEre are few things, about which men, in general, seem sc 
much to differ, as in their notions of modesty and inpudence. They 
are, indeed, agreed that there is a certain something, called mo- 
desty, which is very proper and becoming, and a certain some- 


§ thing, called impudence, which is very improper and unbecoming; 
= but, when we wish to inquire -what modesty or impudence is, we 


find as many opinions, as if the subject were about religion or po- 
litics.—If we have recourse to our dictionaries, where every term 


| ought to be well defined, we do not gain much information—and 


that for two reasons: first, that it is not easy to give a definition 
of virtues and vices, unless they consist of one action, or set of 
actions—as for example, courage or treachery ; and secondly, what- 
ever definition the makers of dictionaries may give, they are 
necessarily confined to the original meaning of the word, which it 


very often happens is lost in the revolutions of common language> 


Of this, our readers must certainly recollect many examples, 
which it cannot be necessary for us to specify. 

But with respect to modesty and impudence, it is yet a doubtful 
point, in what we can applaud the one, or censure the other. The 
differences of opinion, respecting these qualifications, are unfortu- 
nately as different, as the circles or ranks into which society is 
divided: so that a man, who would be thought a very impudent 
fellow in the lower ranks of life, would not; perhaps, rise higher in 
the upper ranks, than to the character of a bashful or decent kind 
of man.— Another, too, who may pass in a great city for an unpre- 
suming, modest man, may, in the country, be deemed an impudent 
fellow. ‘There seems, therefore, to be a kind of fasbiop, in our 
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estimating those qualities, according to the company we keep.— 
Hence so much confusion in our language ; and hence the difficulty 
of positively saying who is and who is not a modest man. 

The history of medesty is rather singular. Itis said to be de- 
scended from bashfulness, a quality of which people are, in gene- 
ral, so much ashamed, that they are never easy, until they get rid 
of it. It is supposed to be pecutiar to the country, and to those 
parts especially which are most remote from the metropolis. From 
these places young people are almost daily sent, to this city, to 
get rid of it; and the fact is, that there are very few cases, in 
which this cause of complaint is not obviated very soon. The 
wish of all careful parents is, that it may give place to modesty; 
and here begins the great question, where the one ends and the 
other begins, and whether there be not very great danger, in 
shaking off bashfulness so soon, as to dash headlong into down- 
right impudenee ? : 

The shades of difference are innumerable between these two. 
"The progress consists of a great variety of stages, at each of 
which it would be necessary to pause, and reflect, whether it would 
not be better to stop there, or whether it be requisite to go farther’ 
What is commonly called bashfulness is, perhaps, more valuable 
than many are disposed to think. If, indeed, it consist merely in 
being afraid to lift up the head, or enter a room without the gait 
and manner of one who seems to be coming to steal, or if it ocea- 
sion the party to tremble when he is spoken to by a superior, and 
deprives him of the power of returning a plain answer to a plain 
question—it can scarcely be more unfit for a town life than a coun- 
try life; but, if it be evidently the basis of modesty, and connected 
with innocence, it will require great care and thought, how we 
venture to disturb a foundation of so much importance. Hence, 
it has been generally observed, that when the disappearance of 
sheepishness or bashfulness was impercepiible, and the work of 
time, it was attended with no defect of moral feeling ; but that the 
case has been far otherwise, when, sudden, by a forward petulance 
of manners. When we hear, that a young man, in a few months’ 
residence in the metropolis of New-York, or in any other metro- 
polis, has become so altered that his friends can scarcely know 
iim, there is much reason to fear, that the change has not been for 
ihe better. 

The fact is, that many are unwilling to wait the effect of time, 
au the imperceptible alteration, which keeping good company 
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may occasion; all which are instructions of the negative kind: but 
are eager to lay down certain postive rules, to make a man of 2 
clown. Among these the most common and remarkable are drink- 
ing and wenching; both of which are, undoubtedly, admirably 
calculated to rub off the rust of colleges, schools, and retired 
homes; but as little useful, in composing the gentleman or man of 
address, as any two qualifications which can possibly be mentioned. 
It is notorious, that the changes which they effect, is immediately 
from bashfulness to unpudence ; leaving out the intermediate modes- 
iy, with its concomitants, good sense, self possession, and manly 
boldness. Nor, after all, is that kind of bashfulness extinguished, 
which they are most desirous to get rid of. For there often arises 
from this method a sort of paradoxical character, in whieh the 
same person may be both impudent and bashful. We have fre- 
quent instances of this odd mixture, in people of depraved minds 
and mean education; who, though they may not he able to meet a 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without confusion, can volun- 
tarily commit the most indecent actions. 

But, with respect to modesty and impudence in common life, 
the notions of many people will be found very confused. Such a 
man appears to be an impudent, bold fellow. Now let us analyze 
this opinion; and it merely amounts to this—that he can do what 
we cannot do; that he can address, with familiarity, persons whom 
we dare scarcely look in the face; and that there. is an ease and 
freedom, in all which he says and does, that we cannot attain to: 
and because we cannot attain to it, it must be wmpudence. All 
this, however, is ignorance or prejudice. There is nothing in this 
man, which any other might not attain. His situation in life, has 


given him that habit of ease and freedom, with even his superiors, 


which no one can aequire at once; but which is easily to be ac- 
complished by time and attention. Nothing ought to be consi- 
dered as impudence, which is not connected with indecency and 
impropriety—with obtrusion of the violent, or interruption of the 


| impertinent kind. 


Were we to account a man impudent, who can do more in the 
way of address than others, who would escape the imputation ? 
But we do not reckon a clergyman impudent, because he can, 
without the least embarrassment, address a congregation, whom 
he never saw before. We do not blame an attorney, because he 
argues with boldness and intrepidity, against his brethren, and 
even against the bench, without any seeming preparation. Nor 
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would we censure a member of congress, who should rise to reply 
to the ablest orator in that august assembly. hese gentlemen 
once felt the embarrassments which we feel in idea; but the habit 
of speaking often has given them self possession and confidence, 
Nor do we blame them for impudence, unless, to a poverty and 
meanness of argument, they join a haughty, rude, and disrespect- 
ful style. 

As there are many opinions, respecting the two qualities, which 
are the subjects of this essay; and as they are differently estimated 
by different classes of society, there can be no general rule laid 
down, more safe and more easily practicable, than to study what 
is proper in manners, and habituate ourselves to what is virtuous 
in morals. But here it may be obsetved, that there is a respect 
due to men eminent for virtue, talents, and the offices which they 
may hold in society. This is readily granted: there is no neces: 
sity, however, that this respect should degenerate into adulation. 
We revere, in their official character, the President of the United 
States, and our other magistrates, whether executive or judicial; 
but, to them we are not bound to cringe, nor to stoop to any act 
of meanness or servility. Men, whose character will bear the test 
of inquiry, who are conscious that their intentions are honest, and 
their actions fair, will not be thought arrogant, when they claim 
what is their due—nor impudent, because they argue, as those who 
have a confidence in truth. Guilt, and its more polished conco- 
mitants, seek to shelter themselves in artificial manners, and stu- 
died modes. Hence the bad will sometimes appear diffident, and 
the good will sometimes appear arrogant; but it is the foundation 
of actions we are to look to, as ‘well as the manner in_which they 
are performed. There will always be something in the world 
above us, to which we ought to look up with respect—and some- 
thing beneath us, on which we ought to look down without pride. 
Without general rules like these, characters may be misrepre- 
sented according to whims, and the meaning of the plainest words 
may be confounded by the changes of fashion. It may hereafter 
become customary, in what is commonly called polite life, to con- 
sider a modest man as a clown or simpleton, and an tmpudent fellow 
as the most agreeable and valuable member of society. But whiiec 
we retain principles, actions wil! not be misrepresented, nor words 
lose their meaning. 
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ply 
nen 
abit 
nce, EDWARD MILLER, M. D. 
and 
ects EpwarbD Mi.u.er was a native of Dover, in the state of Dela: 
ware; and was born on the 19th of May, 1760. His father was 
Lich the reverend John Miller, A. M. who, for more than forty-three 
ited years, sustained the office of pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
laid # Dover; and died, universally regretted, in the month of July, 
rhat #1791. 
10uUg Epwarpb, who was the third son, remained under his paternal 
sect [ roof for the first fourteen years of his life, where he received the 
hey —& early part of his education, from his worthy father (who was an 
ces: M excellent classical scholar) and imbibed, both from precept and 
ion. # example, that love of truth, those sentiments of humanity and be- 
ited HH nevolence, that habitual respect for the feelings of others, and that 
ial; HH mildness of deportment, which distinguished him in so remarkable 
act [a degree throughout life. About the time that he had attained his 
test He l4ih year, he was sent to a respectable seminary in the village of 
and fe Newark, in his native state, and which, though not in name, was 
aim fe in fact a college. Here, under the direction of the reverend doctors 
who He Francis Allison and Alexander M‘Dowell, with the assistance of 
1co fe several other instructors, he devoted four years to the study of the 
stu- Mi Latin and Greek languages, and went through the usual course of 
and MM reading in the arts and sciences. He had, from very early life, 
tion [2 peculiar taste for the study of the classics, and his progress was 
hey such, as not only to reflect the highest honour on himself, but also 
orld On the learned gentlemen, who had the superintendence of his 
me-  ducation. | 
ide. Having completed his academic course, in 1778, he entered on 
pre- the study of medicine, under the direction of Charles Ridgley, an 
rds [eminent physician of Dover, who regarded him as a favourite pu- . 
fter HP pil, and always treated him with the most affectionate confidence. 
He had been a little more than two years with Doctor Ridgely, 
When, in the autumn of 1780, fired with that patriotic ardour, 
which he manifested till his latest breath, and desirous, also, of 
enjoying the advantages for medical improvement, which a large 
military hospital peculiarly affords, he accepted the appointment 
of sugeon’s mate in the army of his country. In this capacity, he 
Von, I. T 
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served little more than a year, very much to his own satisfaction 
and ihat of his respectable associates. 

In the latter part of the year 1781, he accepted the place of 
surgeon, on board an armed ship bound to Francé. In this voyage, 
and in that country, he spent the greater part of a year; during 
which time, he not only acquired the French language, which he 
ever afterwards read and spoke with ease; but alsd made himself 
acquainted with and collected some of the best books, especially 
medical books, in that language. In 1782, he returned to his 
native country ; and, in each of the two following winters, attended 
medical lectures in the university of Pennsylvania. It was du 
ring this period that he commenced his acquaintance with the 
celebrated Doctor Rush, an acquaintance which he highly prized, 
and which was*afterwards matured into an intimate and endearing 
friendship. : 

The treaty of peace, in 1783, terminating bis connection with 
the arthy and navy, he entered, in 1784, on the practice of his 
profession, in the village of Fredcrica, a short distance from his 








native town, in Delaniare. A very short residence, however, init 


that place, convinced him that ihe prospects of success there, 
were not such as he ought to think of accepting: he, therefore, 
removed, in the same year, to Somerset county, on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland, where he spent rather more than two years, in 
a lucrative practice and pleasant society. 

But though comfortable with respect to emoluments, and happy 
in the society of his friends in Somerset; the peculiar tenderness 
of his filial and fraternal affection induced him to wish for a resi- 
dence nearer to that of his parents, and the other members of his 
family. He, therefore, in the year 1786, when the lamented 
death of his preceptor Doctor Ridgely, and some other circun- 
stances, opened good prospects of success to a new medical prac- 


titioner, removed to Dover; and entered on the practice of his : 


profession in his native place. Here his devotedness to study; 
the character which he maintained for unsullied integrity and 
honour; the urbanity of his manners, and his distinguished’ bene- 
volence, towards all who stood in need of his gratuitous services, 
soon concifiated publi¢ confidence, and introduced him to a prac- 
tice, which soon became extensive, and continued to grow, until 
he left the country. 

In 1789, he received the degree of M. D. from the university 
of Pennsylvania. On this occasion, he published an inaygur?! 
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dissertation, in the Latin language, “ De Physconia Splenica,” a 
disease which, for some time ivefore, had frequently o¢curred in 
the sphere of his practice. And this dissertation is not only a 
monument of his early and accurate acquirements in medical sci- 
ence, but also affords an honourable specimen of his acquaintance 
with the Latin language. 

Seon after the Doctor settled in Dover, the Medical Society of 
the state of Delaware was established. In 1789 or 1790, the 
practice of delivering an annual oration before that body, by one 
of its members, was introduced. The first oration was delivered, 
jn one of the years above mentioned, by Dr. Miller, and was re- 
ceived with much and warm applause. 

In the year 1793, when the yellow fever, that frightful disease, 
was carrying havoc and distress through every part of Philadel- 
phia, the medical controversy, respecting its origin, began to 
attract general atention. Doctor Miller, though then at a consi- 
derable distance from the heat of the battle, was, by no means, 
inattentive to its nature and progress. He then, after due reflec- 
tion, decided in favour of the doctrine of domestic origin; and 
wrote a long and interesting letter. to Docter Rush, stating his 
views, and the grounds of his opinion. This letier was afterwards 
published in most of our newspapers, and drew from the illustrious 
man, to whom it was addressed, the public declaration, that he 
considered its author as “ second to no physician in the United 
States.” : 

In the year 1796, Dr. Miller removed to the city of New-York, 
to which measure he had been induced by the earnest solicita- 
tions of his learned and excellent brother, the Reverend Samuel 
Miller, D. D. who, for some time previous to that period, had 
been joint pastor of the first Presbyterian chureh. His success 
in this place was much greater and more speedy than he had anti- 
cipated. His medical brethren soon discovered, that he was wor- 
thy of their confidence, and they gaveit tohim. This itself was 
a guarantee of a considerable portion of professional practice.— 
His business, accordingly, soon became such as to afford him an 
ample support, and continued to become more and more extensive 
till his death. 

In the autumn of 1796, Doctor Ekhu H. Smith, then a very 
eminent physician of the city of New-York, conceived the pro- 
ject of a periodical publication, to embrace medicine, and all the 
departments of knowledge connected with it. He communicated 
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this plan so his friend, Doctor Miller, and having obtained the th 
approbation of it, they jointly laid their design before the honour. lea 
able and learned Doctor Miichell, who agreed to unite with his kis 
truly respectable friends; and the triumvirate determined to pro- chi 
ceed in the enterprize. ‘They were unremitting in their exer- sel 
tions, and pursued their plan with so much vigour and success, tio 
that, in the beginning of August, 1797, the first number of the me 
Mepicat Rerosirory made its appearance; a work which has ph: 
continued for-16 years, and consists of as many annual volumes, , 
Dr. Miller lived to see the 59th quarter-yearly number in the int 
press; or, in other words, to see fourteen volumes, and three. nel 
fourths of the fifteenth completed. pos 

The contributions to the pages of this work, from all quarters, sen 
were unexpectedly liberal; insomuch, that if the editors had obs 
thought proper, the Medical Repository might have been continued hac 
purely as an American journal, without borrowing even a para- ag 
graph from any transatlantic publication. But, as their object cot 
was the promotion of general science, especially, the diffusion of the 
every thing connected with medical improvement, they freely se- not 
lected from foreign prints, as well as those of the United States, ties 
what they deemed might be most useful to their purpose. dist 

The Medical Repository, thus constituted and so long conti- den 

nued is, in fact, a medical library, which every student and prac- of 1 
iitioner of medicine, and, indeed, every man of literary curiosity of | 
in the United States ought to possess. From this work, as a parent ay 
stock, have sprung a number of works of a similar kind, in Europe ene 

and America. li is not recollected, that any periodical publica- scit 
tion, devoted to medicine and medical philosophy, which could ] 
be said to be of the same nature with the Medical Repository, You 
had ever appeared, The Medical and Physical Journal of London mo; 
was commenced soon after the appearance of this work, with the eles 
avowal of its editor, that he took the hint from New-York. Other del 
editors, in London, Parts, Edinburgh, &c. in a short time, started eal 
similar journals; while rival and learned publishers, in New- Yer‘, nar 

Philadeipiia, Baltimore and Boston, have been excited to exer- yea 
tions of the most respectable kind, from which, there is no doubt, of | 
that highly valuable results have accrued. But to return. + 

It is obvious, that the editors, in their long continued and inde- fulf 
fatigable labours, in carrying on that publication, were solely 
actuated by a laudable zeal for public and professional improve- Ack 


ment; as none of them ever received the smallest emolument from 
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e the work. Indeed, to employ the significant language of the 
. learned survivor, besides some charges of a seriously expressive 
kind, which were unavoidably connected with their editorial 
character, “ they literally worked for nothing and found them- 
. selves.” May the present editors* labour with greater remunera- 
tion in time to come; and may the work long continue a monu- 
ment of the zeal, the liberality, and the improvement of American 
; physicians. 

The yellow fever of 1798 is too well recollected by every adult 
inhabitant of the city of New-York.—Dr. Miller believed it to be 
neither «imported nor contagious ; and he resolved to remain at his 
post. During this scene of gloom and horror, he visited all who 
sent for him, without discrimination; but, to his honour, let it be 
observed, that while the rich, who were able to remunerate him, 
had, in general, fled from the city, his professional labours were, in 
a great measure, devoted to the poor, from whom no recompense 
could be expected. It pleased God, however, to carry him through 
the season in safety ; and it proved of essential service to him, as ii 
not only contributed to the rapid extension of his medical prac- 
tice, but enabled him afterwards to write with more intelligence, 
discrimination and confidence, on the subject of that awful epi- 
demic.—Amoné the victims of this wasting disease, in the season 
of which we are speaking, Dr. Miller was called to lament the loss 
of his affectionate friend and able colleague Dr. Elihu H. Smith, 
a young man who, in many respects, was one of the most enlight- 
ened and promising that ever adorned the annals of American 
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science. 
Doctor Miller had not been many years established in Nen- 


York, before he received testimonies of public confidence of the 
most decisive and honourable kind. In the year 1805, he was 
elected a member of “ the Philosophical Society, held at Phila- 
delphia, for promoting useful knowledge ;” and the principal medi- 
eal societies, in almost all the states in the Union, enrolled his 
name among their corresponding or honorary members. In the 
year 1805, he had been appointed resident physician of the port 
of New-York; and it is well known to the public, that, in the 
several pestilential seasons, which succeeded this appointment, he 
fulfilled the duties of his office with skill, intrepidity and univer- 





* Hon. Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, Dr. Felix Pascalis, and Dr. Samuel 
Ackerly, 
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sal acceptance. He continued to hold this important station until 
the winter of the year 1810, when the political sentimenis of the 
council of appointment undergoing a change, he was superseded 
solely and avowedly on political ground. In the course of the 
year following, when the council. reveried to their former senti- 
ments, he was restored to the office, and continued to hold it until 
his death. 

During the whole time that Doctor Miller was resident physi- 
cian, the compiler of this sketch had the honour of acting as agent 
of the board of health, and of course had the best opportunity of 
observing the manner, in which the Doctor performed the duties 
of his important station——He has not the vanity to suppose, that 
he can add any thing to the well earned fame of him, whose death 
was lamented by all who knew him; but he would deem himself 
deficient in point of gratitude to the memory of his much loved 
patron, if he did not join in the following panegyric of the Doc- 
tor’s biographer, which was unquestionably well deserved :—* His 
diligence, his firmness, his discernment, his prudence, his mildness 
and urbanity of address, and his unwearied perseverance, were all 
qualifications, which fitted him pre-eminently for a place in which 
public safety, as well as public feelings and prejudices were to be 
so constantly consulted and managed.” 

In the autumn of 1807, Dr. Miiler was appointed professor of 
the practice of medicine in the College of Physicians; and he by 
no means regarded this professorship as a mere title of honour.— 





Strict fidelity to every trust reposed in him was one of the first | 


~ articles in his moral and professional creed. He, therefore, began 
immediately to prepare himself for that course of public instruc- 
tion, which his office demanded ; and it proved such as his talents, 
his learning, and his zeal, had taught his friends to expect. “ His 
lectures,” says one who was a very competent judge, “ were pro- 
bably amongst the best specimens of public medical instruction 
ever exhibited in our country.” In the year 1809, he was ap- 
pointed one of the physicians of the New-York hospital, and soon 
afterwards received the appointment of clinical lecturer in that 
institution. The duties, as already mentioned, which required 
his attention, were not only numerous, but difficult. Such, how- 
ever, were his indefatigable exertions, that he was enabled to 
discharge them all in a manner no less honourable to himself than 
beneficial to the community. But whilst thus engaged in attend- 
ing to the various offices, to which his eminent reputation had 
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justly elevated him, and also to the multiplied calls of a large 








le practice, he was incessanily employed in an extensive correspond- 
‘d ence with eminent physicians and others in almost every part of 
le Europe and America. 'Thus occupied public, and private busi- 
1- ness accumulated to such an amount, as scarcely to leave him an 
il hour of repose, either by day or by night, he was arrested by that 
iren grasp of disease, from which he had so often been the means 
I. of rescuing others, and, to the grief of all who knew him, sunk 
nt under its power. 
of Dr. Miller had been complaining of some pain in his chest, for 
C3 several days previous to his being confined to his house. On the 
at 22d of February, 1812, not being any longer able to go abroad, he 
th reluctantly consented to remain at home; and for a great part of 
lt the time kept his bed: still, however, admitting messages from 
atl his patients, and wearying himself in giving advice. ‘These ser- 
ec vices, however, in a few days he was obliged to relinquish. After 
is more than two weeks of severe illness, his complaints gradually 
SS abated, his sleep returned, and his fever was nearly, if not quite 
ull gone. Just at this time, though still very weak, giving way to 
ch the strong bent of his mind, he passed nearly five hours in perusing 
be a number of letters and pamphlets, which had been accumulating 
on his table since the commencement of his disease. This in- 
al dulgence, alas! was fatal. A restless night succeeded, with return 
by of fever, and some slight marks of delirium; all of which rapidly 


= increasing, in fifty-six hours terminated his life.—At 8 o’clock, in 
rst J the morning of the 17th March, 1812, amidst the lamentations of 


an his friends, he breathed his last. The general estimation in which 
c- & he was held, was particularly evinced at this funeral; as, in no in- 
is, stance do we recollect to have witnessed so great a procession 
fis following the remains ¢f a private individual to the grave.— 
- Amongst the many writers who have paid respect to his memory, 
On are the late venerable Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia; his honoufable 
ip- and worthy colleague, Dr. Samuel L. Miicheil, of New-York; his 
Dil respectable and learned friend Dr. Valentine Seaman, professor of 
jal clinical medicine in the New-York hospital; Dr. Watts, of this 
ed city, in a public discourse delivered at the request of the Medical 
w- Institution; and Wm. Dunlap, Esq. editor of the Monthly Re- 
to corder, &c. 

an We wish that we could have inserted the whole of these me- 
ud- morable testimonies to the honour of the deceased; but our limits 


ad will not admit of it. We, however, recommend our readers to the 
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perusal of a valuable work, which has been lately published, en- 
titled “ The Medical Works of Edward Miller, M. D. late pro- 


fessor of the Practice of Physic in the University of New-York, 
and resident Physician for the City of New-York, collected and 
accompanied with a biographical Sketch of the Author, by Samuel 
Miller, D. D. Professor of ecclesiastical History and Church Go- 
vernment, in the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, at Princeton, New-Jersey.” 

From this most excellent work, we have compiled the preceding 
account of the life of a man of science, talents, and virtue; whose 
loss we all deplore. We have transcribed freely; but we do not 
conceive it to be plagiarism, as our principal object has been to 
recommend the book to the attention and serious perusal of our 
literary friends. 

Before we conclude, it would be unpardonable to omit giving 
credit to one other of Dr. Miller's panegyrists—we mean professor 
David Hosack. 'The following paragraph is from the pen of that 
gentleman, and makes a part in the Medical and Philosophical Re- 
gtster, a valuable periodical work, of which he is the principal 
editor. This honourable testimony to the character of Dr. Meller, 
will be the more highly appreciated, when it is recollected, that 
it comes from one, who essentially differed from him in opinion, 
on the great medical question, whether the yellow fever was tm- 
ported or originated in our own country; and who has more than 
once appeared before the public as a professional antagonist. This 
circumstance, also, while it gives additional weight to the testi- 
mony in question, exhibits, in a light which will not be over- 
looked, the magnanimity by which it was dictated. 

“ From the review of the life and literary labours of Doctor 
Miller,” says the learned and independent professor, “ let us now 
turn to a consideration of his character. Whether we consider 
Dr. Mialer as a physician, whether in the walks of publie or in 
private life, he has equal claims to our respect and admiration.” 
Professor Hosack farther observes, “ Of his merits, in the imme- 
diate exercise of the duties of his profession, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any minuteness of detail. ‘To his comprehensive know- 
ledge, he added a patient attention to the safety of those committed 
to his care, and ever retained a high sense of the responsibility 
attached to the medical character. ‘To an address the most en- 
gaging, from a happy union of dignity, respectfuiness, and ease, 
was added a gravity ef deportment, that evinced a due concern 
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for the distresses of those, whom he was called upon to relieve. 
The kindred sympathy, which his feelings manifested, and the 
encouragement and consolation, which the sensibility of his heart 
and the resources of his cultivated mind, always supplied, enabled 
him to discharge the double duties of the friend and the physician, 
and alike to minister relief to the afflictions of the mind, with no 
less effiacy than to the diseases of the body.” 

We shall conclude this sketch, with a list of Doctor Millcr’s 
medical works, as collected by his reverend and highly respected 
brother, in the book which we have already mentioned. 

Dissertatio Medica mauguralis de Physconia Splenica., 

Cursory observations on that Form of Pestilence called Yellow 
lever. 

Report on the malignant Disease, which prevailed in the City 
of New-York in the Autumn of 1805; addressed to the Governor 
of the State of New-York.* 

Some Remarks on the Importance of the Stomach as a Centre 
of Associations, a seat of morbid Derangement, and a Medium of 
the Operation of Remedies in malignant Diseases. 

An Attempt to deduce a Nomenclature of certain febrile and 
pestilential Diseases, from the Origin and Nature of their remote 
Cause. 

An introductory Lecture, on the Influence of Temperature on 
Health and national Character. 

Introductory Lecture, on the certainty of Medicine. 

Introductory Lecture upon Medical Education. 

An Enquiry, concerning cutaneous Perspiration, and the Opes 
ration and Uses of Sudorific Remedies. 

Remarks on the Effects of Abstinence, at the Approach of acute 
Diseases. 

Observations on the Phenomena, Causes, and Treatment of Sea- 
Sickness. 

Remarks on the Cholera, or Bilious Diarrhea of Infants. 


* This Report was received by the public, with peculiar testimonies 
of respect and approbation. Soon after its publication, it was reprinted in 
Great Britain, translated into the French and German languages, and in- 
serted at large by M. DumertLt, in his report on the Spanish epidemic of 
1804, addressed to the late Emperor Napoleon. 
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For the New-York Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Ir these * Classical aNusions to America” be worth inserting 
in your valuable Repostiory of useful Knonledge, they are at your 
disposal.—'They are copied from a Massachusetts Magazine. 

ORSERVER. 


T REMEMBER Once to have seen a small pamphlet, which was 
written by the late Dr. Mather, entitled “ America known to the 
Anceents,” in which he details a variety of authorities, furnished 
by his extensive reading, in support of his hypothesis. ‘he book 
is now t mty possession; but there are two remarkable classical 
passages, that have lately occurred to me, which I do not recollect 
to have seen in the learned Doctor's publication. Though written 
not more than 70 years after Christ, they appear to me to allude to 
our country ; a country, which we all so fondly regard, that I shall 
need no apology for presenting them to the public, together with 
the translations which I have attempted. 

The first passage is in Ovid's Trista, a collection of elegies, 
composed during the exile of that elegant, but unfortunate poet.— 
It is almost altogether, as it imports, a book of lamentations; but 
frequently interspersed with manly sentiment, animated poetry, 
and sublime anticipations of his future fame. In the 9th elegy of 
the 4th book, which is addressed to one of his enemies, after pro- 
posing a reconciliation, and suggesting a willingness to forget past 
injuries, he proceeds to threaten his foe, if he should continue to 
be hostile ; and conscious of his imbecility in a state of exile, he 
relies altogether upon his writings, and with poetic inspiration, 
sharpened by resentment, thus predicts their existence, and a ge- 
nerous sensibility in his favour, in future ages and in other climes: 


Sxpe Jovis telo quercus adusta viret. 

Denique vindictor si sit mihi nulla facultas ; 
Pierides vires et sua tela el, abunt. 

Ut Scythicis habitem longe summotus in oris, 
Siccaque sint occulis proxima signa meis ; 

Nostra per immensas ibunt per preconia gentes; 
Quodque querar, notum, gua patet orbis erit. 

Ibit ad occasum, quicquid dicemus ab ortu, 
Testis et Hesperiz vocis Eous erit. 

Trans ego tellerum, trans altas audiar undas. 
Et genitus vox est magna futura mei. 
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TRANSLATED, 


The smitten oak oft lifts its shiver'd head ; 
But if no other strength to me remains, 
The faithful muse its bitterest gall shall shed, 
And on your ruthless soul requite my pains. 
Though doom’d to roam in Seythia’s dreary clime, 
Where the twin bears walk nightly round the pole ; 
Yet peopled realms shall hear and hate your crime : 
O’er earth’s vast orb my stormy griefs shall roll, 
To Western elimes shall speed my Eastern song ; 
While Western sounds salute the Eastern glade : 
O'er lands, o’er seas, pass my recorded wrongs, 
And all my sighs respected, soothe my shade. 


I know it may be objected, that Ovip had only the European 
world in contemplation. But [believe it will be difficult to satisfy 
some strong expregsions in the original upon this idea. 

The other passage, which I had in view, is in the tragedy of 
Medea, written by L. Anneus Senccea, who flourished in the reign 
of Nero. With uncommon boldness and magnificence of senti- 
ment and stile, he surprises us with the following remarkable pro 
phecy. he Ae 


Venient annis 





Sxcula seris, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxat, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhysque Novos 
Detegat orbis : nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. 





Years on years shall roll, 

And bring the day, when conquer’d ocean frees 
The fetter’d world : a continent immense 

Shall wide extend to view; new worlds disclos’d 
Rejoice the intrepid pilot— Thule’s shore 

From thence no longer deam’d earth’s utmost verge. 


It is difficult to conceive a more pertinent and happy descrip- 
tion of the discovery of America, than .is furnished in this fine 


effusion from Seneca. 


‘The expression, 
quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxat 
is capable of a double explanation. Besides its obvious meaning, 


1 have supposed it applicable to that general diffusion of liberty, 
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and amelioration of the human condition, consequent on the dis. 
covery and setilement of America. and have conformed the trans. 
lation to that idea. 


Typhysque noyos 





Detegat orbes 





When we recollect, that Typhys was the pilot of the ship Argo, 
that brought the golden fleece from Colcos, in the famous Argo 
nautic expedition, we cannot help perceiving how aptly, in the 
above description, he represents Columbus discovering new worlds, 


and returning with their treasures. 
OBSERYER. 


—— CD Oe 


For the New-York Magazine. 
ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Maw is conetituted of two very different substances—a soul, 
destined to immortality; and a body of corruptible ingredients, 
and which will speedily revert to its original earth. ‘That the 
soul of man is a spiritual existence, is a subject of undoubted ex- 
perience. We i:aow the properties of matter to be solidity, exten- 
sion, hardness, incapacity of motion.—'T he properties of mind we 
know are consciousnes, thought, reasoning, memory, and volition. 
Now, these attributes are so essentially and immeasurably dissi- 
milar, that it is impossible te refer them to one and the self same 
substance. Accordingly, every rational being docs refer them to 
natures of a directiy opposite kind. The truth is intrinsic and 
irresistible—anterior to reasoning, and stands in no need of the 
authority of opinion, or the elucidation of argument. 

The soul ts so made, as to be independent for its being, on its 
corporal habitation. We cannot foresee any thing which will 
smite it with decay, or blast it into annihilation.—We therefore 
cannot but believe, that it will flourish through interminable dura- 
tion. Ali things around us are transitory and perishable. ‘The 
vegetable creation blooms in the spring, ripens in the summer, 
withers in the autumn, and is quickly despoiled of its honours and 
its Jife, in the cold embrace of winter. 'The animals undergo a 
similar fate; and after having, for a few revolving suns, sported 
with animation over the fields, the vallies and the hills, are pal- 
sied by the hand of time, and sink into their primeval dust. But. 
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what is there of corruptibility in the nature of the soul? What 
analogy, between its divine essence and the dissolving mortality, 
whose melancholy remains are dispersed over the face of nature ? 
Has it ever been seen to sink into nothing? Can it be proved, that 
it ever shared the same fate with its tabernacle of earth? No.— 
The inward spirit is not beholden to the organs of sense for sub- 
sistence. ‘hese are necessary for its action, in an embodied es- 
tate; but it is susceptible of unembodied life—and in this separate 
condition, is capable of being elevated into rapture, or depressed 
with horror: of enjoying unvaried felicity, or unchequered woe. 

These positions receive strong corroboration, from the univer- 
sal opinions of mankind: for, there is scarcely the example of a 
nation, whether like Greece or Rome, exalted by genius, irradiated 
with the lights of learning, aud refined by delicacy of taste, or, 
like the Seythian, wild, wandering and barbarous, 

in every veriod of history, and in every clime of the world, a 
belief of the soul’s immortality has prevailed. The Grecians had 
their T'artarus and Elysium—the former a region of tremendous 
horrors, the abode of ‘Tantalus, Litvus, and all other mortals who 
had been remarkable for their impiety to the gods; the latter (as 
portrayed by the unrivalled bard of Illion) is a theatre of the most 
inviting beauties, of the most transcendent bliss; radiant with the 
cloudless and perennial eflulgence of celestial light; unruffled by 
the turmoils of contentious elements; and divinely favoured with 
exuberant fertility and delicious fruits. Uncorroded by care, and 
forever free from the anxieties of the sublunary state, the glad- 
dened inhabitants taste the-sweet products of the enchanted soil, 
are refreshed by the gentle zephyrs of the ocean, and bask in the 
sun-shine of the empyreal heavens. 

In America, a land widely dissevered from the continent of the 
East, the seat of civilization, renowned for the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, and the general exaltation of the human che- 
racter, we find all the ferocious and untutored sons, who stray oer 
its deserts, or roam through its forests, from the frozen North to 
the Southern cape, recognizing the prolongation of existence, in 
the country beyond the hills. Here were found the rites of super- 
stition, the priests of sacred mysteries, and temples erected to the 
idols of their worship—famous as Jerusalem among the Christians, 
anid Mecea among the followers of the Arabian Prophet. To this 
extensive creed of nations, both refined and unpolished, erndite 
and ignorant, a few solitary exceptions may be adduced. It is, 
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however, questionable, whether the denial of the truth has _pro- 
eceded from sincerity of conviction, or affectation of singularity. 
It is possible to pervert the mental faculties, by false interest, or 
by wayward passions; by the instigation of unhallowed lusts, or 
the seducements of Satanic pride. But these anomalies of the 
species, form no stronger argument against the truth derived from 
general consent, than the temporary coruscations of meteors in- 
validate the existence of the stars of the firmament, or the fiery 
and trregular incursions of planets the regular revolutions of the 
planets of the solar system. 

The voice of nature, still more loudiy, proclaims the future des- 
tiny of men, among the multitude of the sons of Belial; who revel 
in the delights of sensual and forbidden pleasure. ‘These passion- 
ately wish, that there were no hereafter; that the spirit of a man, 
like the spirit of a beast, might go downwards, an: sink into the 
pit of eternal oblivion. But, alas! they are never able to dismiss 
their apprehensions of that realm which opens beyond the bourne 
of the grave. 

An argument in favour of the soul’s immortality, may be de- 
duced from the blessed goodness of our heavenly Father. This 
attribute disposes the Supreme to propagate happiness, by en- 
stamping his image on beings of a Gignified order—susceptible of 
superior felicity, and of protracted duration; and as in man are 
found the sparks of a celestial spirit (once, alas! of bright and 
steady fustre, but now almost extinguished, by the defection of 
the first ancestors of our race) it is not irrational to conclude, that 
‘he was appointed to survive the wreck of the terrestrial creation, 
and live forever, either in a paradise of bliss, or in an abode of 
wretchedness and despair. 

The argument is fortified by another attribute of Divinity—that 
of vindictive and retributive justice. Shall the violators of Hea- 
ven’s Law, who have spurned the authority of God and set at 
nought his holy commandments, escape forever unpunished ?— 
Shall not they, who have a thousand times insulted the Majesty 
on high, derided the ordinances of religion, and treated its pro- 
fessors with the sharpness of scorn, or plunged them in the fur- 
nace of persecution, be summoned to the awful bar of Righteous- 
ness; and be made to realize, by experience more cruel than 
death, that virtue is more than a name—that immortality is more 
serious than a jest? 

‘The apparent promiscuousness of the bounties of Providence, 
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naturally lead us to anticipate an ultimate retribution by Heaven, 
when the common fate shall have terminated the generations of 
men. ‘hose who, in the present perturbed and hapless condition, 
flourish in the wantonness of prosperity, but whose deeds are 
evil, shall be remunerated with trihulation apportioned to their 
works, in those mansions of futurity, where the balance of rigite- 
ousness is poised by the hand of God. While those, who have 
languished in gloom—whose pilgrimage has been clouded with 
sickness and with sorrow—who have borne with constancy afflic- 
tion, and submitted widh resignation, to Him who disposes the 
events of time, and the destinies of mortals, shall receive 
those palms of victory, whose beauty the lapse of ages shall not 
mar—shall be invested with diadems of honour, whose sparkling 
lustre shall endure with unperishable radiance. 

Again.—W ithout the belief of the soul’s immortality, the con- 
duct of men would appear inexplicably incongruous. For, is not 
on this belief founded all those feats of valour, and prodigies of 
war, which prompt the brave to court the pest of danger, and to 
defy the pains of death? The hopes of living in the remembrance 
of his countrymen, of becoming the theme of the historian’s 
eulogy and of posterity’s admiration and reverence, ferves the 
heart of the soldier with fearless intrepidity, and imparts to his 
countenance into a smile, even on the encrimsoned field of slaugh- 
ter.—Can it be imagined, that those sons of excellence, who, 
having waged unalienable hostility, against the seductions of lust, 
and the slavery of the passions, have exemplified in their lives 
every rule of morality, and displayed all the lovelines of virtue, 
were without expectations of a happiness which oer-lept the 
tomb ? 

It would be difficult to assign any adequate reason, for that 
terror and guilt, which appals the heart of the secret perpetrators 
of mischief, but on the supposition of their accountability to a 
future tribunal. It is this which fills with dread the secret adul- 
terer, the treacherous friend, and the dark conspirator. They are 
conscious, that an eye unseen vigilantly marks their actions—that 
a hand unknown records their follies, and treasures them up in 
remembrance to a day of retribution. These reasonings, though 
unquesfionably strong, are not, however, peremptorily determina- 
tive: there might yet be room for the captiousness of cavil, or the 
surmises of doubt. The revealed Scriptures have proclaimed the 
truth, with the infallibility of inspiration; and by the resurrection 
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of the Redeemer, a practical proof has been given of the final re- 
surrection of mankind. 
June 23, 1814. 


The above imperfect essay, for the deficiency of which the 
writer is disposed to apologize, by pleading the hastiness of its 
composition, professes to furnish nothing more than the heads of a 
few arguments, in favour of the truth, whici it is its object to sub- 
stantiate. 


For the New-York Magazine. 
MORTALITY. 


Tne horror, with which some men entertain thoughts of death, 
and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
innumerable apprehensions, and consequenily dispose it to ground- 
less prodigies and predictions: for, as it is the concern of wise men 
to retrench the evils of life, by reasons founded on philosophy, so 
it is the employment of fools, to multiply them, by sentiments of 
superstition. 

Put the case, that a voice from Heaven should speak to any of 
us after this manner :—W hat dost thou ail, O mortal man; or to 
what purpose is it to spend thy fife in groans and complaints, under 
the apprehensions of death? Where are thy past years and plea- 
sures ?—Are they not vanished and lost in the flux of time, as if 
thou hadst put water into a sieve? Bethink thyself, then, of a 
retreat, and leave the world with the same content and satisfaction 
as a well satisfied guest rises from an agreeable feast. 

Prepare to part with life willingly; study more how to die than 
how to live. If you would live till you were old, live as if you 
were to die when you are young. 

Though the king of terrors hourly extends his conquests over 
all sorts and conditions of men, who are all made of the same 
mould, and must all crumble into the same dust; though, this day, 
one friend mournfully follows another to his long home; and when 
a few glasses more are run, another attends him to the like melan- 
choly mansions of the dead; though we frequently see some leaving 
this world in their full strength and vigour, wholly at ease and 
quiet; and though we often see those go first to the grave, who 
came last from the womb; yet, notwithstanding the many and 
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constant summonses to think seriously of this great change—with 
what unaccountable folly do the generality of mankind cheat 
themselves out of an eternity of bliss, by their supine neglect of 
a timely preparation for their last hour. 

How terrible is death to one man, yet to another it appears the 
createst providence in nature; even to all ages and conditions, it 
is the wish of some, relief of many, and the end of all. It puts all 
upon a level—the prince and the day-labourer being doomed to 


the same fate. 
He who is not prepared for death, is perpetually troubled, as 


well with vain apprehensions as with real dangers; but the im- 
portant point is, to secure a well grounded hope of a blessed im- 
mortality. | 

All things have their season; they begin, they increase, and 
they die; the heavens and the earth grow old, and are appointed 
their periods. That, which we call Death, is but a pause of sensa- 
tion; and in truth, a progress to life; only our thoughts look downs 
wards upon the body, and not upwards on things to come. All 
things under the sun are mortal; cities, empires, &c. and the time 
will come, when it shall be a question where they were, and very 
possibly, whether they ever had a being or no. Some will be 
destroyed by wars; others, by luxury, inundations, earthquakes, &e. 
We, who are here upon this terrestrial globe to-day, may be gone 
to-morrow ; but it is a great consolation, that we have nothing to 
fear, if we die prepared for the event: Death has been called the 
king of terrors; but men may live so as to have no fear of dying. 
Nay, they may look for death not only with composure, but eom- 
fort; as a messenger, who is to call them from this temporary state, 
which is frequently rendered uncomfortable by misfortunes and 
disappointments, to a life which will never end, and where sigh- 
ing and sorrow can have no eritrance. 

We shall conclude with an anecdote, respecting the immortal 
Addison, which, though probably known to many of our readers, 
is so excellent, that it will not disgust by repetition. After a long 
and manly struggle with his distemper, this great man dismissed 
his physicians, and with them all hopes of life. Still, however, he 
did not dismiss his concern for the living; but sent for a youth, 
who though finely accomplished, he thought might be venctes 
the last advice of a dying friend: He came; but life now glim- 
mering in the socket, Mr. Addison was silent. After a decent 
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and proper pause, the young gentleman thus expressed himself :—~ 
“« Dear Sir! you sent for me: I believe and I hope, that you have 
some commands. Whatever they may be, I shall hold them most 
sacred.”—May distant ages not only hear, but feel the reply. For- 
cibly grasping the youth’s hand, he softly said, “ See, in what 
peace a Christian can die.” He spoke with difficulty, and soon 
expired. Through divine mercy, how stingless is death! Who 
would not wish to expire in the same manner as Addison did? 


A LAW CASE. 


MISS DUNLAP, 
Us. 
PEGGY Fiowas CASE. 
wife of Tom Thomas. 


At a Special Court of Enquiry, held at the City-Hall in the 
city of New-York, on the 17th day of August, 1813, before Chris- 
tian Schultz, jun. and Jamison Cox, Esquires, Special Justices, 

It appeared in evidence, that Miss Dunlap purchased Peggy as 
a slave, in New-Jersey, where she then resided, more than twenty 
years since: that about five years afterwards, she removed into 
the state of New-York: that during the last fifteen years, the 
wench had been hired out to labour with divers other persons, in 
the city of New-York, till she had earned for her mistress about 
$300: that about four years since, she was, by her mistress, be- 
trothed in marriage to Tom Thomas, a free man, by whom she 
, had one child: that in the spring of the year 1812, Miss Dunlap 
removed back into the state of New-Jersey, and now applied to 
the magistrates, for their order to remove the wench, claiming 
Peggy as her slave. 

Mr. Jaques, counsel for the claimant, relied on the statute 
passed February 17th, 1809, which he contended was full and am- 
ple im favour of Miss Dunlap’s holding her slave, notwithstanding 
her marriage with Tom Thomas. 


Doctor J. A. Grawam, counsel for defendant, said, 


Dancer seems to brood over this wepch: Miss Dunlap having 
ted together all her forces, so as to hold this poor human 
cr in- slavery. But I intend to encounter this pretended 
claim, this danger, with success. I admit that it is with some 
difficulty ; but the difficulty I have to encounter will serve as 2 
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SHALL prove in the end the herald of victory.—Non ignara mali 
miseris succurrere disco. | 

Know, then, for years I have been wedded to Madam Humanity, 
and have long resolved that no earthly tribunal shall ever divorce 
me from the sweet embraces of her ladyship. In her compassion- 
ate and generous cause, where great exertion is sometimes re- 
quired, the feelings assume a loftier tone, and fortitude becomes 
the noblest virtue of the soul. Gladly, most gladly, do I hail the 
enchantress. Hope again waves her white wing, and points to 
the release of the prisoner. 

Sirs, I check the impetuous motions which struggle at my 
heart, and would fain dictate to my tongue; I check it, because I 
recollect that your future characters, as men of humanity, will 
take its colour from your opinion in this case; and I would not 
distract the calm and dispassioaate views which you and each of 
you may have of the facts in the case, by the fond, the fascinating 
pictures of my devoted loves. Again, let the stoic, whose cold 
soul never tasted the highest enjoyments of which you and I are 
susceptible: let him freeze into apathy, and fancy it wisdom: let 
him banish pleasure from his bosom, because pain is so frequently 
its attendant: let him coin maxims to chill the heart and deaden 
its affections: call humanity error, and feeling weakness: fancy 
a new world, and people it with monsters of his own creation.— 
I have not reached these sublime heights of philosophy ; the tender 
charities of humanity hang about my heart, and govern all its 
beatings; nor would I, if I could, exclude it. 

Slavery, sirs, is a melancholy picture of the injustice and misery 
of the human species. It was established among the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and in general, among all the nations of antiquity. It 
existed, also, among the feudal nations, founded on the ruins of 
the Roman empire. It prevails, at this moment, in every part of 
Asia, and in Africa ; and to the disgrace of our country, slavery is 
suffered to exist in the United States! While, on the contrary, 
in most of the nations of Europe, slavery in a great measure is 
abolished; and to the eternal honour of the British nation be it 
spoken, in Great Britain, slavery is wholly unknown. FA 

It is evident, indeed, from the present state of things, hat a 
certain degree of subordination cannot but exist in civil society. 
But, to make a mana slave, to deprive him of every human 
right, to reduce him to the same situation with cattle, in return 
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for his hard labour, to allow him only a scanty subsistence, and 
to subject him to all the oppression and punishment, which the 
capricious cruelty or interest of a tyrannical master may dictate, 
is undoubtedly a most horrid perversion of the law of Nature. | 
consider every attempt, therefore, to rescue any of the human race 
from this most miserable and wretched state, and to restore them 
to their natural rights and privileges, as entitled, at least, to the 
praise of humanity, and must meet with the warmest approbation 
of all men of feeling. 

Sirs, would to God I possessed powers sufficiently cogent, and 
language adequate to express my abhorrence and detestation of 
the memory of that Monster, Hawkins, who was the first that in- 
troduced the inhuman slave trade between Africa and America. 
‘The effect of his villainous traffic is most cruelly felt in the pre- 
sent case; so much so, if I were going to write a Biography of this 
monster, I would dip my pen in liquid fire, and make red-hot my 
thunderbolts. 

I contend, this wench, having four years since married to ‘T’om 
Thomas, a free man, with the consent and Approbation of Miss 
Dunlap, the act of the mistress, both by the laws of God and man, 
amounts to a complete manumission of the slave. 'The law, which 
is always ready to catch at any thing in favour of liberty, pre- 
sumes, that Miss Dunlap, having given this slave in marriage, to 
a free man, she meant to set her slave on the same footing with 
herself, and therefore holds it an wmplicd manumission. It is true, 
that Miss Dunlap, before she betrothed this wench to Tom 'Tho- 
mas, had the right of having, enjoying, and disposing of her ser- 
vices, but had not an absolute property in her, because she could 
not Axl the wench, as she could ‘ill an ox; and having disposed 
of her services to this free man, by giving her him to wife, can 
never call those services back into her employ. | 

T’he consummation of the marriage was as good a consideration 
for completing the contract, as if she had been sold to the hus- 
band by the mistress for 1000 gold eagles; because, from that 
moment, the husband was bound to protect and provide for his wife; 
consequently, at the same moment, all acts of ownership, as to the 
futiimeiservices of the wench, in the mistress, CEASED. 

T'Would ask, what is marriage ?—I answer, marriage is a civil 
and religious contract, whereby a man is joined and united to a 
woman, for the ends of procreation; and signifies, not only the 
lawful joining of a man and wife, but also, the interest of bestowing 
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a ward, or widow in marriage.—Miss Dunlap, bestowed her ward 
in marriage to T'om Thomas, assuring her ward, at the same time, 
that she and ‘Tom should have each other's constant society, and 
full right of living together, till the contract was dissolved by the 
death of one of the parties. ‘Thus were this couple knit together 
by the consent and contract of the mistress. I would ask, what 
are the duties incumbent on this pair, in virtue of this contract ? 
J] enswer, the mutual benefit of the parties, and the production of 
children: tenderly to love, and be faithful to one another; bear 
with one another's infirmities; and, in their different stations, 
study to, please, profit, and provide for one another—the husband 
as the head, and the wife as subject to him. , Eph. v. Col, iii, 
1 Pet. iii. ) 

We find ih Exodus xxi, 711, “ If a master betrothed a bond- 
maid to his son, she was to be used as an ordinary wife; and if 
she was not used well, she might go off as a free woman.”—Let us 
suppose that Miss Dunlap had given this ward of hers in marriage 
to a white man of fortune (who had taken a fancy to the wench) 
would it in that case have been-believed that Miss Dunlap could 
at her pleasure take the wife from the husband, and sell her and 
her children to a stranger? If she could not, neither can she in 
the present case. 

It must be admitted, that the marriage state is a state capable 
of the highest human felicity. We find that Tudly has epistles full 
of affectionate pleasure, when he writes to his wife, or speaks of 
his children. I could recite that beautiful epigram of Martial, 
written in honour of the beauty of his wife Cleopatra ; but, 1 am 
fearful, I shall tire the patience of the magistrates.—I would ask, 
is Tom Thomas, because his skin is black, incapable of affection- 
ate feelings towards his wife and child? Is he to be deprived of 
all that makes life to him agreeable, because he and his wife are 
black? Whip, whip me such monstrous sentiments from the face 
of the earth t 

Again.—In the primeval ages, wives were in a manner pur- 
chased, and in some places it is so at the present day. I admit, 
it does not appear that the husband gave any valuable presen 
Miss Dunlap on the marriage, as did Eliezer when oe 
sented to be Isaac’s wife. He gave many valuable p to 
the family; but remember, Elezer had them to give.—Schechem 
offered Jacob what dowry or marriage-price he pleased to ask for 
Dinah ; but he also had it to give. My client, Tom Thomas, was 
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situated a little like David, who confessing that he could not pay a 
dowery answerable to the station of Saul’s daughter, Saul acquitted 
him for 100 fore-skins of the Philestines. -1 Sam. 18, 

I most readily agree, that where the slave marries against or 
without the consent of the master, that by the act of February the 
17th, 1809, the marriage does not amount to an implicd manumis- 
ston; but, where the master is consenting to the contract, and gives 
over a female slave, in marriage to a free man, then, I contend, that 
from that very moment, all acts of ownership ceases as to the 
master; for, by the nature of the contract (as in the present case) 
the mistress has made T'om Thomas and Peggy his wife, both in 
the eye of Heaven, and in the eye of man, one person—one flesh ; 
and the wife being subjected unto her husband, cannot be arrested, 
or taken from his service.—Sirs, my ear is pained, and my soul is 
sick with hearing this case. Such wrong and outrage, against li- 
berty and humanity, is too great for a man, strung with the nerves 
I possess ; therefore, I shall only add with Cowper, “ It would seem 
as if ihere is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; it does not feel for 
man: the natural bond of brotherhood is severed as the flax that 
falls asunder at the touch of burning fire. He finds his fellow 
cuilty of a skin not coloured like his own; and, having power to 
inforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause, dooms and devotes 
him as his lawful prey. Chains him and tasks him, and exacts 
his sweat, with stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart, weeps 
when she sees inflicted on a beast!—TThen what is man? and 
what man seeing this, and having human feelings, does not blush, 


and hang his head, to think himself a man ?—I would not hold a 


slave to till my sarden, to carry me, to fan me while I slept, and 
tremble when I wake, for all the wealth that stmews bought and 
sold have ever earned. No, no, dear as freedom is, and in my 
heart’s just estimation prized above all price, I had much rather 
be myself the slave, and wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 
Having said thus much, I submit the question, and bow to the 
magistrates. 
> The magistrates took time to consider, and the day folloning 


. 2 Miss Dunlap to take the wench to the state of New-Jersey. 
ve 






3. We are happy to learn, that by the indefatigable perse- 
e of Counsellor Graham, in 21 days after the aforesaid trial, 
that gentleman succeeded in breaking the chains of slavery, and in 
giving freedom to this poor woman, who is now living and breath- 
ing the free air of New-York, happily- with her husband and child, 
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ON THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


Tne study of grammar, formerly thought of so much importanee, 
as the foundation stone of the noble art of oratory, seems of late to 
have fallen into some disrepute. We daily hear it pronounced in the 
most grave and imposing manner, that our attention ought to be giv- 
en not to words, but to things. It is said, that the study of grammar 
is only the study of words; that none but pedants would pay a min- 
ute attention to it; that a blockhead can never be assisted by it, and 
aman of abilities does not need its assistance, in the acquisition 
of knowledge or the communication of it to others. 

Those who object against this science, that it is merely employed 
upon words, are far from bringing forward so heavy a charge as they 
imagine: for it would be strange to assert that words are unworthy 
of attention. Words stand for ideas; and those who are unac- 
quainted with the exact import of the words they employ, and the 
proper manner of arranging them in a sentence, will be far from 
thinking clearly, or expressing themselves elegantly. They will, in 
a peculiar manner, be liable to mistake the meaning of others, and 
imperfectly to communicate their own. If their minds be in any 
degree fertile, they will be overburthened by the weight of their 
own ideas. If they be ardent lovers of truth, they will find them- 
selves fettered in their attempts to arrive it; and should they hap- 
pily possess themselves of some small portion of it, these they will 
be unable to impart to another. | 

Anarchitect might, with as much propriety, despise the elements 
of geometry, as a writer, or even a reader, those of grammar. 
The calumniators of this science seem to consider its utmost ef- 
fort to be the right placing of some insignificant particle, or the pro- 
. per formation of a verb or pronoun; but they ought to be told, that 
‘* if they penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of science, 
they will there discover such refinement and subtility of matter, as 
are not only proper to sharpen the understandings of young persons, 
but sufficient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition.” 

It is only by the grossest misapplication of language, that Hig@ep- 
ithet of pedantry can be attached to the study of what forms one of 
the noblest characteristics of our nature. The man who is imper- 
fectly acquainted with his native tongue, is the most likely to bea 
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pedantt, for he must be the slave of language. But he who is master 
of it, will be able to use it as he pleases ; he can mould it at his will, 
and give it whatever form and expression may best suit his purpose. 
The science of grammar cannot indeed give sense to the block- 
head, any more than the art of dancing can teach the lame to walk; 
but the most moderate abilities may be much assisted by it; and the 
most stupendous powers of intellect can never produce their full ef- 
fect, ifit be neglected. Grammar is in fact a material part of the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric; and he who is ignorant of it must ne- 
cessarily think incoherently, and speak and write incorrectly. 
The study of language may be thought dry and uninviting; but 
unless it could be shewn that we speak by instinct, and not by the 
efforts of reason, if must be clear, that the best manner of speaking 
and writing will never be acquired withcut a considerable portion 
of labour. Those authors who have been most admired for the 
beauty of their writings, were men who considered words and sent- 
ences, as deserving of the most unintermitted attention. Valuable 
as was their matter, they had not the foolish vanity of supposing 
that it needed not the advantage of the most elegant language their 
art could bestow on its Whatever there is in their manner that is 
admirable; their strength of expression; their exquisite polish of 
style; their happy choice, and beautiful arrangement of words and 
phrases ; and above all, their inimitable ease, and charming flow 





of language, can only be the result of close and long continued la- 


bour. 'Those divine poems, and those strains of more than mort- 
al eloquence, which seem to burst, as if by inspiration, from the 


* overflowing soul, have all been elaborated with the utmost care and 


attention. Horace, Virgil, Addison, and many other fine writers, 
were never satisfied with what they had written, and death alone 
could stop them from making daily alterations, not so much in the 
sense, asin the construction, of what had already astonished the 
world by its beauty. 

Perhaps an apology is due for employing so much time on this 
subject; as it must be confessed, that the ignorant and prejudiced 
are most in the habit of despising, or affecting to despise this sci- 
ence. ‘To those who are capable of forming a right judgment on 
ject, it must be obvious, that the study of grammar is of great 
ce; that an author can never dispense with it; and that 
shows by the carelessness and incorreciness of his style, 
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he 


that he considers it beneath him, must have great reliance on the 
value of his matter, if he expecis attention to what he delivers. 
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ON THE DECLINE AND DECADENCE OF THE 
LEAVES OF TREES. 


To writers of superior abilities and more extensive information, 
I shall leave the arduous and dignified task of describing the revo- 
lutions of empires, by what steps they mount to the lofty pinnacles 
of strength and fame, and then by a contrary progress delapse into 
disorder and ruin. Antiquity could boast of many brilliant govern- 
ments, which have at present only a secondary or commemorated 
existence. They arose, they flourished, they decayed. Historians 
beheld them on the brink of oblivion, and by the force of genius 
rescued them from its gloomy abyss. Of authors capable of such 
grand efforts, it is not for me to augment the number. Complying 
with the precept of Horace, I shall undertake a work more suitable 
to my strength, the decline and decadenge, not of states and king- 
doms, but of the leaves of trees. * 

Wise and gracious is the law of nature, by which the different 
species of plants upon the earth neither acquire nor lose their 
leaves simultaneously, but successively. By this appointment, an 
abrupt transition from nudity to verdure and from verdvze to nudi- 
ty is prevented, and thereby much the same advantage obtained 
to vision, as by the crepuscular space between day and night, which 
gratlually prepares the sight for the ensuing vicissitude; while in 
both’the landscape is agreeably affected by imperceptible changes. 

The sun by its variable declination is the subordinate agent of 
the transformations, which occur in the vegetable kingdom. As 
it mounts high in the heavens in spring and summer, its heat causes 
the lymphatic juices to ascend through the ramifications of the 
plants, and to produce leaves and flowers. Afterwards, as it returns 
from its elevation, its heat with respect to the northern hemisphere 
diminishes, and the essential fluids revert to the roots, where they 
remain throughout winter, till the restoration of solar influence awa- 
kens them into a new.circulation. In the mean time, the leaves 
being deprived of their natural nourishment, grow sickly, change 
their colour, and finally their situation, by dropping by the power 
of gravity to the ground. | 

Every student of nature must have observed, and hay : 
ed must have admired, the variegated appearance of n extensive 


plantation, when its leaves have began to wither by the subcluction 
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of the sap. The intermixture in the scenery of green and yellow 
in almost infinite proportions, as an object of the reflex senses, is 
both more impressive and more enteriaining than if the scenery 
were allofa piece. At the same tinie, to remark the progress of the 
conversion from one colour to the other, heightens the satisfaction 
stillmore. The horse-chesnut is the first tree, that manifests a de- 
parture from vernal verdure. It is seen very early in autumn, with 
its ample oval leaves, to diversify the face of the forest with tints 
of decay. The spectacle is extremely curious, picturesque and 
pretty, and what therefore the painter and the poet should be solicit- 
ous to display. As the season advances, the plaintain, the beech 
and the lime, afterwards the elm and last of all the ash and the oak, 
follow its example. Though yellow be now the general livery of 

the plantation, yet is this general hue distinguished by a diversity 
_ in the shades, which the several species of plants are found on a 
closer survey to exhibit; like the daughters of Doris in Ovid, whose 
countenances were all uniform, and yet various. Thus the leaves 
of the horse-chesnut are deep yellow, of the plaintain tawny, of the 
beech mahogany, of the lime sordid yellow, of the elm orange, of 
the hornbeam bright yellow, of the ash lemon, of the oak yellowish 
green. T'o avoid prolixity, [ have here named only the most com- 
~ mon ligneous vegetables; but those persons who have the magna- 
nimity sometimes to be alone, or under the cloud of witnesses, can 
easily enlarge the catalogue. The complexion of the forest is now 
therefore totally changed, from universal green and its distinctions 
into universal yellow and its varieties ; unless perhaps a few ever- 
greens, either casually interspersed or inserted by the taste of the 
proprietor, still preserve soine semblance of the spring. 

In the niext place, it is to be observed, that the leaves of trees 
are no sooner faded, than they begin to fall. This furnishes new 
matter of amusement to the imagination, and of meditation to the 
judgment. At first, their decadence is slow and interrupted, and 
discovered, for the most part, only by their dispersion in the paths 
of the beholder. But presently there comes a partial frost, which 
loosens their attachment to the extremities of the branches, there- 
by fitting them for a more speedy removal by the decussion of the 
When therefore the winds have arisen to shake the devo- 
e commotion of the tumbling leaves and fragments of 
striking, extensive and astonishing. Yet still, even 
in their stages, if the air be calm, they frequently glide from 
their native regions by the silent force of gravity alone, with a sort 
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of regularity, most beautifully undulating as they descend. .When 
again, on the renewal of the blast, they fall in prodigious quantities, 
whirling in eddies, darkening the sky, and filling the glades of the 
forest and its environs with incredible multitudes. ‘Thus they con- 
tinue in a state of alternate tranquility and tumult, either gently 
dropping or violently tossed, till the ravages of winter are consum- 
mated, and the parent trees are completely desolated. In the for- 
mer case, they may be considered as emblematical of human mortali- 
ity in times of peace ; and in the latter as adumbrating that devasta- 
tion, which contention and war make ameng mankind. ‘This 
allusion is very palpable, and accordingly may be traced in the 


most ancient writers. 





Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground, 


Another race the following spring supplies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise ; 


So generations in their course decay, 


So flourish these, when those are pass’d away. 
POPE. 


Many such analogies are exhibited in the natural world: they 
are obvious to every one, but it is not so obvious that every one 
learns wisdom by them. With regard to the present similitude, in 
respect to the generality of mankind, practical influence upon them 
ithas none. They will acknowledge it to be a plain and a strong 
representation of death ; but as to viewing it ina moral light, and 
applying it to themselves, they never do. This however is the im- 
provement, which both young and old ought to make of the memo- 
rial. Itis anatural admonition to them sometimes to think of their 
own dissolution, and of the means, by which they may contemplate 
it with the greatest complacency. | 

After the leaves are dissipated, the woods assume a frowning and 
severe aspect, which is the common indication of the approach of 
winter.. But, without recurring to this mark, the pupil of nature can 
with the utmost accuracy ascertain the mutation of the season, by 
the difference in the sound of the wind among the naked boughs. 
When the woods are clothed with foliage, the wind les ; 
when they are not so, it blows with a sharp hissing | 
distinction is not very subtile, and may be discerned bh 
who will take the trouble to compare together his own 

In some countries there is a perpetual spring, owing to the per- 
petuity of its cause, the warmth ofthe sun. Hence the psalmist Da 
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vid compares the good man toa tree planted ina rich irriguous soil, 
tie leaf of which is always creer. Our climate is not so luxuriant, 
however the rotation of its seasons more than redeems the loss. 
Here, in a perpetual circle, cold winter insensibly softens into ver- 
nal gales, spring is succeeded by ardent summer, fruitful autumn 
follows next, and torpid winter soon returns again. It is natural 
for men to value what they have always known and enjoyed; but 
U believe there is no person of taste or piety among us, who would 
not rather have the year as it is, than have it otherwise, 


eas ee ae 
CONGREVE ROCKETS. 


Ar the present period, when apprehensions are entertained for 
the safety of our cities and towns on the sea-board, some account 
of the most formidable weapon: which it is probable, that our enemy 
ean wield against us, in such atta€Rs, may be proper. The instru- 
ment of destruction to which we allude is an invention of Colonel 
Congreve of the British artillery. The following, which is extract- 
ed from the Aurora of January 7th, 1813, will convey some idea of 
this infernal contrivance. : 

In ordinary festivities, where feur.d° artifice, or artificial fire- 
works are employed, the recket holds a considerable place; but to 
give a perfect idea of the Congreve rockets, we shall give an account 
of rockets generally. 

The rocket is derived from Asia, and it is a constant and power- 
fal weapon in the Asiatic armies; in which they have select corps 
disciplined to the use of that weapon. The ingenious major James, 
author of the English Military Dictionary says that the Asiatic rock- 
ets are made of iron attached to a bamboo staff, but in this he is 
mistaken; the case and staf of the rocket of the Hindu armies is made 
wholly of the bamboo, and they are of various dimensions ; from one 
foot to two and a half feet length of barrel ; and from half an ounce 
to six pounds weight of combustible matter. 

The bamboo is of the cane species (Arundo bamboo) and there 
are many varieties; that of which the rockets are made, grow of 
from an inch to seven or eight inches diameter on the 
i the hollow is about ene third of the diameter; it is 
canes, in general, and every knot closes the cavity and 






forms a partition of from two to three or four inches thick. To 
prepare the rocket, the Hindu cuts down a single bamboo, which 
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according to its size orage will make four or five good rockets 
of unequal dimensions, as the bamboo grows from 20 to 60 feet 
high—the staff of the rocket is longer in proportion to the size of 
the head or barrel; they begin by measuring the largest barrel af 
the but or lower end, and they cut it to a shoulder at the Anol, as to 
leave so much uncut of the length as will leave about a third of 
the circumference for a staff; they then measure the-length of the 
staff, and cut behind a knot, so that the second barrel shall be at- 
tached to the opposite side of the stock, which forms the staff, so 
thata third only of that length fs rut away, and thus two rocket 
barrels and their staffs are made out of one. length, though they 
| are of two different sizes—their barrels are semetimes bored and 
loaded at the upper end, but more generally at the lower or staff 
end: of the composition we shall speak presently. 

In the wars in India, they are usually directed against cavalry, 
to which they are terribly destructive. A. body offour or five thou- 
sand rocket men are detached in companies, to act like our rifle- 
men ; having reached a point within rocket range, which is from 
800 to 1500 yards horizontal distance, they are provided with a 
slow match and port fire, and lay the rocket with the barrel on a 
crotched stick, and at an elevation proportioned to the distance in- 
tended, of which they judge by experience only ; as soon as a volley 
is given, usually concentric and directed against head quarters if in 
view, they discharge their rockets at discretion, but as a standing 
rule against cavalry in preference to every other object. 

The weight of arocket containing from eight to twelve pounds of 
eombustibles sometimes shod with a sharp iron spike, at the head, 
of 2 or3 pounds weight, and sometimes with cross hooks ranging 
horizontally at not more than twoor three feet from the earth, 
may be conceived; but its desfructive power does not cease there; 
as soon as its volant power has been expended and it reaches the 
ground, a new effect is produced ; the head on the ground forms the 
flaming centre of a wheel, while the staff piaying rapidly round 
strikes and tears every thing in its way ; it is to this part of its pow- 
erythe skill of the rocket boys (as they are called) is principally di- 
rected ; they count those most skilful, who shall send their rockets 
so wai dic, as that they shall expend their volant fire at the i 
they strike the ground in front of a squadron or line of cava 
that the staff shall, in its whirling, strike the heads or leg 
horses ; among whom it produces the necessity of an immediate 
change of position or certain disorder ; of which the Asiatic cavalry 
always take advantage and improve upon. 
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The wood of the bamboo & tough and difficult to cut with th 
sharpest axe ; and not to be separated by bending. 

The rockets used at festivities in European countries, and f¢ 
army and naval signals, are imitations still more artificial of these 
the barrels are made of paper well rolled on a mandril, or of suit 
abie wood, clean bored; and the manner of loading, and the pr 
portion of materials are reduced to a system. 

‘Che composition of rockets formerly was 4 Ibs. sulphur, 1 Ih, 
charcoal, and 1 1-2 Ibs. nitre; byt the following proportions are noy 
more generally adopted—sulphur 12 ounces, nitre 4 pounds 4 oun. 
ces, charcoal (powdered) 2 pounds; to produce stars upon thei 
explosion, Various substances are mixed with the combustible ma. 
terials, as grain powder from the explosion, raw nitre, antimony, 
siecl filings, brass filings, isinglass, and the composition is mois- 


iened with spirits of wine, with camphor, with turpentine, with 


vinegar. 

‘I'he barrels of rockets are filled, and the substance driven in 
with a mallet; the weight of which must be proportioned to the 
weight of the rocket; and the making is even reduced to such ex. 


The case of a two pound rocket in its dimensions should be as 
follows : 


Exterior diameter, - - 2 inches 13-100 


Luterior, - - - - - 14 inches, 
Weight of the mallet, - - - 1 pound. 
Number of strokes, - - - 31 


‘The case is filled to 43, the length of the exterior diameter, and 
a fifth ofa diameier more with good clay. 

‘The staffs of rockets, from 50 to 52 diameters of the barrel in 
length. 

Rockets of 3 and 4 inches diameter well made, will ascend 
1200 yards, perpendicular height; but the usual height 300 to 500 
yards, which 1s performed in from 5 to 10 seconds. 

With thus much of common rockets in view, we may more rea- 
dify comprehend the nature and intent of the Congreve rockets.” 

In their principles of construction they differ in nothing from 
siatic rockets, but in their materials and scientific aid, in 
gnstruction ; the barrels are made of tron, and they are 
w own, like common rockets, attached to a staff of white 
ash, or oak. 

Their superiority consists in the ebemical purity of the materials, 
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| nd their due proportion to each other; and then in the powerful 

ith thi ans used to compress the greatest possible quantity into the 
jallest compass. 

nd fo At Woolwich, in England, where the Congreve rockets are con- 

these Hi nucted, the establishment for making them is arranged under the 





















f suit rections of the inventor; the barrels, staffs, and other apparatus 


© Pte made in numbers of given dimensions; the composition is mixed 

) a particular manner and in smal! quantities in troughs of copper, 

dl wood; thence they ate carried to the loading house where the 

eration of filling is first executed by the hand, and the materials 

eighed and placed in the barrels; the means contrived for com- 
ressing the composition, shows the danger of the operation; as 
ie workmen, who execute it are separated by a strong wall from 

e loading chamber. 

The barrels with the composition being filled, a perpendicular 

mmer, passing through a groove, or tube is placed so as that 

Shen lifted by a clever workman in a remote apartment, the point 

‘1 Kf the rammer shall fall upon and press into the barrel the composi- 

) theBBon; and this process is continued, under repeated measurentent 

| €Xff the amount of the compression, until the required degree is ob- 

OW. Bained, and so the process is continued, until the barrel is filled; 

€ asBfhese filled barrels are then covered with paper and laid apart for 
se, and they are employed by various means. 

Some of the rockets made by col. Congreve, weigh 32 pounds, 
nd have a range of 3000 yards. ‘These were used at Boulogne, in 
September, 1805, under the patronage of the late William Pitt, but 
vithout suecess ; the effort was renewed under the direction of lord 

and Moira, their great patron, in October, 1806; about 200 rockets 

ere then fired, and Boulogne was set on fire at the first discharge. 
At Copenhagen they were carried into full execution, commen- 
urate with the spirit of the enterprize and the character of the as- 
ailants ; that beautiful city was conflagrated out of its neutrality, 
ind its hospitals, colleges and churches shared the fate of its arse- 
als ; the ships alone escaped to be preserved until a peace. 
They were intended to be used at Anirwverp, to put an end to 
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° he naval arsenal there ; but the British were ignorant of the topo- 
om Peraphy of the country which they were about to invade, and mis- 
in Book their way; they resorted to the Congreve rocket, howey 

are Blushing, and by their means, compelled gen. Bonnet to capiif 
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ON PUNISHMENTS ; 


With an account of the new Alms-House and Bridewell erceted ai 
Bellevue. (Continued from page 114.) 


By phiiesophers, statesmen and men of humanity, who have been 
actuated by a desire to reform the morals of the thoughtless part of 
the community, to rouse them from idleness and thus to render them 
useful to themselves as well as to society, various schemes have 
been devised. None of them, however, have as yet been found 
sufficient to answer completely the benevolent purpose, which their 
worthy projectors intended. Butit cannot be denied, that they 


sequences. Let them, therefore, persevere, and it is to be hoped, 
that their philanthropic efforts will, at last be crowned with suc: 
cess. | ' 

In several of the nations of the old world, even, at the presen’ 
day, it is not unusual to hang criminals for stealing property to the 
value ofa few dollars. But has this sanguinary mode of punishment 
prevented theft and the commission ‘of petty crimes ? We answer 
no, and are persuaded, on the contrary, that it has tended greatly 
to augment their number. 

Our readers will indulge us, while we assign our reasons for this 
opinion.. A man of humanity is robbed of a small sum. The crim 
inal frequently escapes: because the injured person knows, that if 
he were to complain to a tribunal of justice, the offender might suf- 
fer a shameful and ignominious death ; and even when such a wreteh 
is brought before a court, it has been often known, that jurors actu- 
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fellow mortal should rest upon their shoulders, have been induced 


nounced in conformity to law, had been. more lenient they would 
most probably have returned their verdict gualiy. Thus many, whe 


= ‘ set loose on the world ready to commit fresh depredations, and it 
| ally follows, that others emboldened, by what they may consid: 
the good fortune of their brother vagrants, persevere in thei! 
career, and, in like manner get off with impunity. 
‘Pere are some persons amongst us (but their number is not mi 
ny ) who suppose that if public executions were more frequent, the 






have in many instances, been attended with the most salutary con-— 


ated by motives of compassion, and not willing, that the blood of fF 


to hope that he was innocent, whereas if the sentence to be pro & 


deserve punishment of some kind, although not that of death, are 
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morals of the ignorant and vicious part of the community would be- 
come more correct. But where is the ground for such an opinion ? 
Is it not a well known fact, that when, in the great cities of Europe, 
a malefactor is suffering death, for making too free with a small part 
of his neighbour's property, the pockets of a dozen of the spectators 
are often picked? Mercy, therefore, as well as justice require that 
the punishment for crimes should be as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their enormity and the circumstances, under which they 
were committed. 'T'o reason upon this part of our subject would be 
unnecessary: for surely the petty thief, who, perhaps, under the 
pressure of immediate want, steals a few dollars, does not deserve 
to be punished with the same severity, as the villain, who has been 
guilty of murder, treason, rape or arson. The great end of punish- 
ment ought to be the reformation of criminals, not their extermina- 
tion. ‘I'o hurl them into an eternal world without giving them time 
for reflection, is surely an act of barbarity, at which humanity must 
shudder. 

What then must be done? Are criminals to be permitted to es- 
cape with impunity ? No, we advocate a doctrine aliogether differ- 
ent from this. We say, thatevery criminal ought to be punished ; 
the punishment ought to be in proportion to the nature of his guilt, 
and should be inflicted in such manner as to be most conducive 
to his reformation. 

To devise an unexceptionable plan for improving the morals of 
degenerate men is a task, which is not so easy as many conceive. 
Theories have been submitted to the public by wise and benevo- 
lent persons, which, in writing, have appeared very plausible ; but 
which when reduced to practice, have been found to be of very lit- 


tle or of no use. 
The legislature of New-York, within a few years after the ter- 


mination of the Revolutionary war, began the work of reformation 


in their criminal code; but truth requires, that we should state, 
that, in this glorious work of wisdom and philanthropy, Pennsylva- 
nia had the honour of taking the lead. T'o follow such an example 
of benevolence could not be disgraceful: and if New-York were not 
the first, she was, at least, the second of the American S tess. who 
adopted this great plan of improvement in the mode of 
offenders. = 

The progress of reforming evils, which have been of long stand- 
ing is generally stow ; but if the parties concerned in attempting it, 
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will only persevere, it amounts to a moral certainty, that their laud- 
able efforts will, at last be crowned with success. ‘This, we think, 
is abundantly exemplified in the partial and almost eomplete aboli- 
tion of negro slavery. Mr. Thomas Clarkson, who was one of the 
first advocates, in Great Britain, for the restoration of the “African 
race to freedom, was, at the time, he embarked in his honourable 
career, scarcely known in the literary world; but by perseverance, 
soon made himself conspicuous, by his irrefragible arguments in fa- 
vour of this much injured part of the human race. He met with dif- 
ficulties ; but, these instead of diminishing encreased his zeal. 
He knew that the cause, in which he had embarked was good : and 
did not desist. Others soon followed his laudable example; and the 
consequence is, that the slavery of the African race is almost (we 
wish we could say altogether) annihilated. But so much has been 
done by Mr. Clarkson and his worthy associates, that there is no 
reason to doubt, that a system so repugnant to reason, so shocking 
to humanity and justice will very soon be abolished in every part 
of the civilized world. 

These observations, however, particularly the last, may, at first, 
be thought to have little or no connection with the new Alms-house 
and the Penitentiary or Brideweill, which are now erected and will 
be speedily opened at Bellevue. But we wish to express an abhor- 
ence of the sanguinary punishments, which were formerly customa- 
ry even in this country, (where humanity has long been the order of 
the day) and to shew, that the perseverance of honest men ina righé- 
cous cause will, always terminate successfully. 

Our state legislature has, since the time, that they first began to 
peform our criminal code, been engaged, in making improvements 
therein; but there still remains much to be done. ‘Those Honoura- 
ble men, however, whe now are, or who hereafter may be elected 
to manage our public affairs will certainly exert themselves to rend- 
er the situation of the wretched more comfortable than it has been 
heretofore. ‘The reformation of the wicked and the thoughtless ; 
not their extermination will, likewise excite their most lively con- 
cern ; and as the cause in which they are engaged is good, let no 
difficulties appal them. 

t the various schemes, which have been tried for the re- 
criminals, that of flogging them at the whipping post 
; the worst. What good can be expected to result from 
exposing a poor wretch naked before a gaping multitude and giving 
him thirty nine or more lashes upon his bare back? ‘The offender 
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receives the punishment to which he was sentenced, and is dismiss- 
ed without a cent in his pocket, while, at the same time, he is cov- 
ered with nothing but rags. Under these circumstances and after 
so public and disgraceful an exposure, what can he do? No one 
will receive him into his employment, and if the unfortunate 
wretch should attempt to beg, his character is so infamous that he 
can get noting. He must, therefore, either perish of cold and hun- 
ger or again steal, so as to enable him to supply the wants of nature. 
He chooses the latter, is soon detected, committed to prison, and is 
once more punished in the same disgraceful manner. A mode more 
absurd for the reformation of morals could scarcely have entered into 
the head of any man, who had been elevated to the rank of a legis- 
lator. By publie whipping, it is notorious, that many have been 
rendered worse s we believe it would puzzle the most discerning ma- 
gistrate to produce one solitary instance, where it rendered a culprit 
better. 
The principle, which should be chiefly regarded in all criminal 
jurisprudence should be less the severity than the certainty of punish- 


ment. Upon this idea, our State-Prison was founded, and who does | 


not know, that many wretches, who, in other countries, might have 
been sent precipitately into the world of spirits, have, by this ex- 
cellent institution, become honest and useful members of society. 

Men of reflection and experience have Jong expressed it as their 
opinions, that severe punishments in families, in schools, ig societies 
or even when inflicted by the authority of a national government, 
can never be attended with good consequences ; but still in each 
of these departments, there is an absolute and indispensable necessi- 
ty, that there be due subordination. Unless the child be obedient 
to his parents, the pupil to his preceptor, and the citizen to the 
magistrates in all things lawful, or which may be exacted of him 
by the constitution of his country, anarchy, confusion and disorder 
must ensue. This is an obvious truth, though itis much to be re- 
gretted, that it is too little attended to. 

We rejoice to find, that in this and in the adjoining states (per- 
haps we might say, that in all the United States) the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor, and the reformation of the thoughtless 
is rapidly progressing; and we do not believe, that 1 tary 
efforts have been made of late, for that benevolent pul | any 
part of the union than in the city of New-York. 

In our last number, we gave an account of the dimensions of the 
new Alms-House and Penitentiary at Bellevue. We now proceed te 
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point out the uses to which, it is intended, that these extensive 
buildings shall be appropriated. Our opinions upon this subject en- 
tirely correspond with those of Thomas R Mercein, Esq. the present 
worthy comptroller of the Honourable Corporation. ' 

He begins by stating, that the progressive increase of the ex- 
penses of the Aums-House and BripEWELu was an object of the 
utmost importance, and, that under existing circumstances, it must 
become, in a short time, very alarming: that the urgent necessity 
of adopting efficacious measures to remedy this ,:owing evil, in- 
duced him to offer to the Board his ideas onthe subject. He very 
modestly expresses his diffidence in his abilities to point out the 
proper corrective; and hopes that what he had presented would 
lead to an investigation, clicit the views of others, and be the basis 
ofa plan, which might ultimately tend to a reduction of the expenses 
of that esiablishment, a-melioration of the condition of its inhabit- 
ants, 2nd an improvement of the police of the city. He then goes 
on with the following pertinent and very judicious remarks, which 
we exiract from his official “ Annual Report,” dated January 
Lith, 1814. 

“ The extensive range of buildings now erecting at Bellevue pre- 
sent a favourable opportunity to make the requisite experiment. It 
is presumed, that without making the Alms-House the proper asy- 
lum for the poor superannuated and worn down citizen (who has 
ihe strongest claim on sympathy and charity) by a Work-House or 
State-Prison, much useful industry may be employed and could rea- 


sonably be exacted from those, who for want of other support are — 


compelled to throw themselves on the public bounty or perish. In 
consequence of the great simplicity of operations lately introduced 
into manufactures generally, a reasonable hope is indulged, that a 
large. proportion of all the tenants may be usefully employed, and 
that even children taken in infancy or in consequence of distress 
could he profitably exercised in trades and the lighter branches of 
manufactures; to remunerate the expenses of their nurture and to 
render them beiter capacitated to procure a livelihood, with greater 
advantages for education and morals than are attainable by being 
apprenticed abroad. 

Reeted with this is the Penitentiary, designed for the recep- 
y vagrant, who depends upon mendicity or theft 
s subsistence, and the convict, who has been found 
guilty of petty crimes and misdemeanours. Under the management 
of intelligent commissioners, this sluggish and hitherto dormant 
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: capital of human strength and talent, may be brought into great 
productive activity : for there are no bad habits, however confirmed, 
no laziness however rivetted, which may not, by the use of proper 
means, be corrected or amended. ‘T'o ensure this, a longer confine- 
ment than that which is now customary might be inflicted, so that 
this house of correction might be reimbursed, and as an incentive 
to inglustry, a comfortable suit of cloathes and a small sum of money 
mix .»be given to such criminals as may be regularly discharged. 
This would relieve them from the almost absolute necessity of im- 
mediately preying on the community for the most trivial article of 


| food or raiment.” 








——— aa 
BENEVOLENCE. 


_ ‘Though the following has appeared in the Commercial Adverti- 
» ser and perhaps in some of the other diurnal prints of this city, we 
Hdeem it a duty which we owe to humanity, to give it a place in 
| our present number. 'The benevolent part of the community will 
‘not be offended at seeing an article of this kind repeated, and we 
have that confidence in the philanthropy of our fellow citizens, as 
to leave no doubt, that some help, will be afforded to this truly 
aiilicted family. 
COMMUNICATION. 


Few cases of family affliction have happened in this city for a 
length of time, calculated more strengly to excite public sympathy, 
than that of the family of the late Mr. Bridges, City Surveyor. 
' What a melancholy reverse of circumstances, to seven children, 
| who, but a few weeks ago, were enjoying the comforts of a genteel 
| subsistence, and receiving the advantages of a respectable educa- 
tion, under the care of their affectionate parents? Alas, the scene 
is changed ! Without father or mother, or even a distant relative to 
take care of them—without any provision made for them, they are 
cast unexpectedly onthe bounty of the public. The loss of a 
mother to such a family of helpless children, which happened on 
the 27th of June, was grievous—was deeply deplored by those who 
knew the circumstance ; but the loss of a most affectionate ; 
dustrious father, which happened on the 9th inst. filled? 
measure of their deep distress. Several citizens who are @ 
ed with the forlorn condition of these children, and who feel for 
their distress, haye concluded on having an effort made to secure 
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some provision for them. The confidence is cherished, that a 
communication of the above circumstances to the public will be 
sufficient to excite an active benevolence in behalf of these desti. 
tute orphans. 











‘The follawing gentlemen have expressed their consent to receive 
any benefactions that may be made for the above humane purpose, 
viz. the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, 16 Vesey-street: the Rev’ 
How, No. 4 Hudson-street ; the Rev. Mr. Barry, at the Episce,# 
Academy, No. 11 Thames-street; Mr. Divie Bethune; Mr. Leonard 
Bleecker; and Mr. Hampton Lawrence, Wall-street. 


sls 
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ANECDOTES. 


A FAIR DIVISION OF THREE BIRDS AMONGST FIVE PERSONS, 


Mr. , weil known for his love of humour, lately invited 
four friends to dine with him, for the sake of playing off the follow- 
ing piece of practical wit. ‘The first dish that appeared on the 
table contained three partridges; the host immediately took up 
one, and addressing his guests by qongies, he said,—‘ There’s one 
for you two, and there’s one for you two.’ Then taking the third 
‘and here’s one for me tao.’ 





into his own plate, he added, 
— oe 


Ax old man, having buried his wife, and married a young wo- 
_ man, his son came to him and said, ‘ Sir, wherein have I offended 
; vou, that you have brought a step-mother into your house ” The 
father replied, ‘ You have not offended me at all, son; on the con- 
trary, you have pleased me so much, that I wish to have more 
like you.’ 

——=i ED 


ADVICE TO AN HISTORIAN. 


Grecorro Lert, a native of Milan, came into England in the 
reign of Charles If. and received a promise of being made historia- 
grapher to the king, but not giving satisfaction, had orders to retire. 
one clay at the levee, Charles turning towards him, said, 
ear you are wriling the history of the English court ? 
lied Leti, ‘I have been for some time preparing materials 
for such a history.‘ Take care, retorted the king, ‘that your 
work gives no offence.’ ‘J will do what I een, sire, but ifa map 
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were a8 wise as Solomon, he would scarce be able to avoid giving 
offence to some.’ ‘ Why then, rejoined the monarch, ‘ be as wise 
as Solomon; write proverbs, but no histories.’ 


CoLoNEL Cocknurne rose from the rank of a private soldier, 
to that of Commander in Chief at St. Eustatia. One morning up- 


| on a review of the troops, he discovered a soldier, whose dress was 


extremely soiled: the Colonel stepping up to him, demanded in a 
haughty tone, ‘how dare you, you rascal, appear so dirty—your 
shirt is as black as ink! ‘did you ever see me in such a condition 
when I was a private?” ‘No, may it please you honor, I never did’ 
replied the trembling culprit, ‘but then to be sure your honour’s 
mother was a washer-woman.’ 


Dvurine the American Revolution, when draughts were made 
from the militia, to recruit the continental army, a certain captain 
gave liberty to the men, who were draughted from his company, to 
make their objections, if any they had, against going into the ser- 
vice. Accordingly, one of them, who had an impediment in his 
speech, came up to the captain and made his bow. “ What is your 
objection ?” said the captain. “I ca-a-ant,” answers the man, “ be- 
cause I-I st-st stutter.” “ Stutter! says the captain, “you don’t 
go there to talk, but to fight.” “ Ay but they ll p-p put me upon 
the g-g-cuard, and a man may go h-h-half a mile, before I can say, 
w-wh-who goes there?” “Oh” cried the captain ‘ that is no objec- 
tion, for they'll place some other sentry with you, and he can chal- 
lenge, if you can fire.” ‘ Well, b-b-but I may be ta-ta-taken and 
run through the g-g-guts before I can ery q-q-quarter !° This last 
plea prevailed, and the captain, out of humanity, (laughing hearti- 
ly) dismissed him. 


OF POPE BENEDICT. 


Pore Benedict XII. was such a sincere advocate for the princi- 
ples of religion, that when a Prince requested of him si 
that was unjust, “If,” saidhe, “I had two souls, | wo 
zard one of them for this Prince ; but having on!y one, I 
contented to lose it.” 
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THE DEAD TWINS. 


“FP was Summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 
{ saw a sight that made me grieve— 
And yet the sight was fair: 
Within a little coffin lay 
Two lifeless babes, as sweet as May. 


Like waxen dolls that infants dress, 
Their little bodies were ; 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear ; 
And in the coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together, side by side. 
A rosebud, nearly clos’d, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strew’d around, 
With sprigs of Jessamine ; 





And yet the flowers that round them lay 


Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother, as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed— 
And bending o’er them, told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed: 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
“ My babes and I shall meet again.” 


4 


THE FRENCHMAN AND BUTCHER. 


_ A uatr starv’d Frenchman, once, ’tis said, 





92) Pass'd by a butcher's door; 








Hung round in plenteous store. 
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The Frenchman gaz’d with longing eyes, 
Then loud “ bon, bon,” he cried; 

The buteclier turn’d with quick surprise, 
Then spoke with wounded pride, 

‘ Get out, you great outlandish cheat, 
Nor talk such stuff as that ; 

You say, “ bone, bone,” 1 say, “ meat, meat, 
And meat extremely fat.” 


— Oe 
ON WEALTH. 
IN IMITATION OF BURNS. 


‘T'HouGH some may say (whose low estate. 
Precludes the hope of being great) 
They neither wish for wealth or state, 
j Nor care about it ; 
: i envy not the humble fate, 
Of those without it. 
For what is life without the gold, 
By which each good is bought and sold; 
The grand pursuit of young and old, 
Of rich and poor. 


For those possessing wealth untold, 
Still covet more. 


Tis well, that some *gainst money rail, 
And argue roundly “ tooth and nail, 
That if the wealthy do but ail 
Tis allin vain ; 
Their riches cannot aught avail 
To ease their pain. 


Such arguments are out of place, 
Andcome with but a sorry grace, 
From those, who wealthy grow a pace,, 
And rais‘d on high; 
Fear others may usurp the place : 
They occupy. 
Ask him, who pines in sad distress, 
Whom fortume never deigned to bliss, 
But care and poverty oppress, 
Vor. I. Aa 
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If wealth’s a blessing, 


I warrant he will tell you—yes 
Well worth possessing. 


Nor can it be, I think, denied, 
By those to Charity allied 
That wealth, if properly applied, 
Much good produces ; 
Fortis abundantly supplied 
For various uses. 
The man, who feels anothers woes, 
Whose heart with kindness overflows ; 
Who with a liberal hand bestows 
His well spent treasure, 
Will tell you—nothing else he knows 
Yields such a pleasure. 


+ a 5 
THE ROSE. 


Thou lovely flower, on thee I gaze 
With much delighted eyes; 


Pluckt from the stalk on which thou grew 
Too soon thy sweetness dies. 


There, whilst thou bloom’st in Virgin pride, 
By all thou art admir‘d ; 

Till pluck’d by some fond nymph or swain, 
By whom fhou art desired. 

Too soon alas ! thou hangs’t thy head, 
Pleasing no more the eye ; 

The virgin casts thee from her breast 
Andall thy beauties die. 


So fares it with some artless maid, 
By a seducer won; 

Her innocence, alas! is fled, 
She finds herself undone. 


en Oe 


THE SETTING SUN. 
The sun sinks down his shortened beams 
Beyond yon slowly rising hill; 
How gay the smiling landscape seems! 
All nature, ah! how calm! how still * 
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Thus the good man, whose blameless life, 
And virtuous race is almost run; 

How innocent, how free from strife ! 
He sees the thread of life just spun. 


Calm and resignedly he bears 
The dissolution of his frame, 

And full of honour and of years 
Behind him leaves a virtuous name. 


—aey 
ON THE VANITY OF YOUTHFUL HOPES. 


IN wire’s gay morn, what vivid hues 
Adorn the animating views, 


By flattering fancy drawn? 
No storms with gloomy aspect rise 
To cloud the azure of the skies, 
No mists obscure the dawn, 
With looks invariably cay, 
Young expectation points the way 
‘To ever blissful shades ? 
Where odours scent the breath of morn, 
Where roses bloom without a thorn, . 
And music fills the glades. 


Enraptured with the distant views, 
Youth thinks its fictious beauties true, 
And springs the prize to gain ; 
His grasp the gay illusion flies ; 
Experience thus the cheat descries, 
And proves his hopes were vain. 


The path of life, though flowers adorn, 
Yet often will the rugged thorn, 
Amidst the flowers arise ; 
Expect not on earth to share, 
Enjoyment unallayed by care, 
But seek it in the skies. 
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RETROSPECY' 


OF NEWS FOR THE MONTHS OF JUNE AND JULY. 
—D+o— 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


There has been frequent skirmishing, on the lines, between our troops 
and those of the enemy ; but nothing has as yet occurred, which can have 
any tendency to put an end to the war. 


In these skirmishes, our troops have displayed great courage, and have 
generally been succesful ; but it is with real concern that we are obliged 
to state the loss of several valuable privates in these encounters and of two 
officers, who were, perhaps, possessed of as much military ardour as anyin 
our service. Qur readers will perceive, that we allude to the gallant Colo- 
nel Forsyth and the brave and patriotic veteran Brigadier General John 
S wilt. 

On the $d of July, General Brown entered Canada. Previous to this 
movement, he in his GeNErat Orvenrs, gave directions to his soldiers 
concerning the conduct they ought to observe when they should get into 
the enemy’s country. The following is an extract from this inter¢sting 
document. 


« Upon entering Canada, the laws of war will govern. Men found in 
arms or otherwise engaged in the service of the enemy will be treated as 
enemies: those behaving peaceably and following their private occupa- 
tions, will be treated as friends. Private property, in all cases, will be 
held sacred; public property, wherever found, will be seized,” &c. 


After expressing the fullest confidence in the honour of the regular ar- 
my and volunteers, the orders conclude with a declaration, that if any 
should be guilty of plundering, they should suffer the punishment of deat/:. 


The army having crossed the Niagara river obtained possession of Fort 
Erie, which was completely surprised and taken after a very trifling resist- 
ance. Our loss in this affair was 4men wounded. There were taken 157 
prisoners, including one major and three other commissioned officers. It 
appears, from the official report of General Brown to the Secretary at war, 
that early in the morning of the. 5th of July, the enemy made repeated at- 
tacks on his pickets, in whiéh they met with very little resistance till about 
4o’clock P. M. The forbearance 5n the part of our pickets was to bring 
the enemy up to our lines, so that there might be a general engagement. 
The scheme succeeded. About half past four the advance of General Por- 
ter’s Command met the light parties of the enemy inthe woods. The en- 
emy were driven, and General Porter advancing near to Cu1PPEWA met 
their whole column in order of battle. A general engagement now occur: 
red, which was certainly the most desperate, that has been fought on the 
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lines since the commencement of the present war. The result, however, 
was highly honorable to the military skill and bravery of General Brown 
and of the officers and men under his command. In his letter to the Sec- 
retary at war, he acknowledges, that heis more indebted to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Scott forthe victory, which he had obtained than to any other man. 
He mentions, in terms of the highest commendation, the conduct of Gen- 
erals Porter and Ripley, Colonel Campbell, (who was wounded,) Colonel 
Gardner, Majors Leavenworth, Wood,.Jessup and Jones ; Captains Austin, 
Spencer, Daliba and Towson, and Lieatenants Smith, Worth, Watts, and 
M’Donald. Theloss of the Americans was in killed, wounded and mis- 
sing, 328. The British, according to their official statement, lost 148 kil- 
led, 320 wounded and 46 missing.—Total 514. The enemy ran to gain his 
works, in which eflort he succeeded, and as it was late, the American ar- 
my retiredtotheir camp. The victory, however, is admitted even by the 
British, to have been on our side. The result of this conflict sufficiently 
shows, that the troops of the United States, when commanded by brave and 
intelligent officers can gather laurels by land, ag well as their brethren by 
Sea. 

Our privateers, notwithstanding the blockade, continue to be very suc- 
cessful. Prizes are often sent into our ports, several of which have turned 
out to be of great value. But it is admitted, onthe other hand, that our 
citizens have sustained much damage by the capture of coasting vessels, 
and by predatory excursions on defenccless villages on thesea board, 

It is with much regret, that we announce the capture of the United 
States frigate Essex, commanded by the gallant Captain Porter. He how- 
ever, as well as all hisfriends, have this pleasing consolation, that if he 
lost his ship he did not lose his honour. We have not readof a defence 
made by any naval commander, against so superior a force as that with 
which he had to contend, that has surpassed his, upon this occasion. He 


had to fight with two vessels, and the number of men, which they carried, 


and their weight of metal, were about double of those on board his ship. 
The Essex had anchored in the harbour of Valparaiso, a neutral port in 
South America, on the 30th January. The English frigate Phoebe, mount- 
ing 49 guns, and the sloop of war Cherub, mounting thirty 52 pound car- 
ronades, came to anchor in the same port onthe 8th February, and after re- 
maining there for a few days, went to sea, where they kept a constant block- 


ade. 


On March 28, the Essex, having a fresh gale, put to sea : but in getting 
round the point, she was struck by a heavy.s@mall, which carried away her 
main topmast, &c. After this disaster, she stood in and anchored in a small 
bay within pistol shot ofa fort. Whilst the crew ofthe Essex were enga- 
ged in clearing the wreck, the two English ships came in and attacked 
them. Our limits will not permit us to give an account of this most memo- 
rable engagement. We shall therefore, only observe, that it continued for 
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two hours and forty five minutes, and that the Essex Junior, which was an- 
chored at some distance, was unable to take any partin the contest. At 
last Captain Porter, sceing, that so many of his brave companions had fallen 
as to leave no possibility of saving his ship, and desirous of saving the re- 
maining part of his crew, was induced to give the painful orders to strike 
his flag. The number of men in killed, wounded and missing was 152, be- 
ing more than one half of those who belonged to the vessel. Commodore 
Hillyar, the British commander, entered into an agreement with Captain 
Porter, by which the Essex Junior was allowed to proceed to the United 
States as a cartel, with the prisoners of both vessels, who were to remain 
on parole till exchanged. The Essex Junior sailed from Valparaiso on the 
Q7th of April, and arrived at this port on the 7th July. 


Although Captain Porter was ultimately unfortunate, he did an immense 
damage to the Britis trade in the Pacific Ocean, It is believed, that two 
millions and an half of dollars would not make up theirloss: and it is sta- 
ted officially, that previous to his capture, it cost them not less than six mil- 
lions of dollars to defray the expense of vessels sent in pursuit of him.— 
Upon his arrival at New-York, after an absence ofnearly two years, he was 
received by his fellow citizens, with that respect, to which, from his emi- 
‘ment senyices, he was so well entitled. 


He, on the 19th day of November, 1813, in the name ofthe United 
States, took possession of an Island, situate between the latitude of ¥ and 
10, S. and 140 W. long. called by the natives Nooanevan ; but to which 
he gave the name of Mapison’s IsLaNy. Here he erected a fort calcula- 
ted for mounting 16 guns, wherean he had mounted four and called the 
same Fort Mapison. This measure appears to have been perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the .ddorigines, as the Captain says “ presents, consisting of the 
produce of the Island,toa great amount, had been brought in by every 
tribe, not excepting the most remote.” After mentioning the names of 
the different tribes, which are numerous, he says “* most of the above have 
requested to be taken under the protection of our flag, and all have been 
willing to purchase on any terms, a friendship which promises tothem so 
many advantages.” He adds, that influenced by considerations of human- 
ity, which promise a speedy civilization to a race ofmen, who enjoy every 
mental and bodily endowment ; as well as by -views.of policy, which would 


give to his country a fruitful and populous island, possessing every advan- - 


tage of security and supplies for vessels, he had taken possession of the 
said island for the use of the United States. 


Tt is with pain, thatwe mention the capture of Eastport, in the 
district of Maine. On the 11th July, at 6 P. M. a fleet of men of war and 
¢ransports appeared off that place. A flag of truce was sent onshore, de- 
snanding a surrender of the fort in 5 minutes. Major Putnam, who com- 
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— 
manded having only between 40 and 50 men, was obliged to comply. Sir 
Thomas Hardy directed by proclamation that the inhabitants should take 
an oath of allegiance to his majesty George the third, or to quit the island 
within 7 days. 

On the 25th July, a bloody battle was fought by our troops under Gen- 
eral Brown and the British under General Riall near Niagara. We do not 
exactly know the particulars. It is certain, however, that the loss on both 
sides has been very severe. General Rialland suite having been taken pri 
soners and upwards of 200 privates. The victory was certainly in our 


favour. 


In our war with the Creeé Jndians, Col. Pearson, of North Carolina, has 
been very successful, as he has captured no less than 622 persons, in a late 
excursion into that country. He has not exterminated them. Thanks to 
God ! they are only prisoners of war. So humane conduct, as that pursu- 
ed by this brave officer, (if generally adopted) would conciliate the aflec- 
tion of our red brethren ; the war with them might be soon atan end, 
their civilization might speedily take place, and peace being established 
on reasonable terms, friendship, love and harmony might be perpetuated 
between them and the United States, to the incalculable advantage of both 


parties. 


We shall now mention some of the steps, Which the honorable the Com- 
mon Council of this city have adopted for our defence. On the 7th July, a 
committee composed of the Mayor, ALDERMEN Fisu and Wewpoven, 
were appointed to consider that subject. There was no delay in their pro- 
ceedings ; for on the 14th of the same month, they presented a report which 
was unanimously agreed to. The whole for obvious reasons was not pub- 
lished; but it recommended that a committee (viz. General Mapes and 
Alderman Smith) should be appointed to confer with the President of the 
United States ; that fortified camps should be established on the heights 
of Brooklyn and Marlaem, and that the requisite ground should be procu- 
red at the expense of the state ; that the corporation should advance the 
necessary funds, not exceeding $300,000 ; that the munitions of war should 
be augmented ; the works on the Sound and Hendrick’s Reef completed ; 
the exempts organized ; the shipping in the harbour removed up the North 
River, kc. Fhese suggestions were unanimously agreed to. On the 25th 
July, the committee appointed to confer with the president, stated that he 
would co-operate, so far as his powers extended, in promoting the objects 
of the corporation: that particularly the munitions of war, the fortified 
camps, and the immediate calling‘into service 3000 militia at the expence 
ofthe United States, would be attended to, the Corporation advancing the 
pay of the troops, &c. This arrangement was immediately sanctioned. 
On the Ist August, a very patriotic address to our fellow citizens was re- 
ported to the Common Council by the Committee of Defence and unapi- 
mously adopted. It will be perused with the highest satisfaction by every 
fricud to his country, as it breathes no party spirit, but is an essay truly 
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American. Our pages being taken up with previous matter, we are SOrI y, 
that itis notin our power to present this truly valuable document entire ip 
the present number. But it shall appear in our next. Inthe mean tume, 
we shall quote the conciuding paragraph. 

** Let there be but one voice among us. Let every arm be raised to de 
** fend our country with a humble reliance on the God of our fathers. Our 
** country demands our aid. She expects, that every man will be found at 
** his post in the hour of danger, and that every free citizen of New-York 
** will do his duty.” 

Fore1Gn News. 
On this subject we shall say but little ; although events of considerable 


importance have taken place in the old world. A treaty of peace has been 
concluded at Paris onthe 30th of May last, between the King of France 
and Navarre and the allied powers. By this important instrument, it is 
agreed, that France should not only preserve its limits, snch as they were 
under Louis XVI. but that she should receive a considerable augmentation 
ofterritory. In thistreaty we observ® one article, which must give plea- 
sure to every philanthropist. It is that, wherein the King of France enga- 
ges to join in the future congress, all his efforts with those of his Britannic 
majesty to induce the different Christian powers to pronounce the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, so that the said trade may universally cease. 

On June 4th the new Frencti Constitution waefinully adopted. Itic near- 
ly similar to that of Great Britain. We are pleased with the following ar- 
ticles in regard to religion. 

It is declared that every one may profess his religion with equal liberty, 
and enjoy the same protection in his worship ; that in the mean 
time the Catholic, Apostolic and Romish Religion isthe religion of 
the state, and that the ministers of the Catholic Church, as wellas those of 
other modes of Christian Worship, shall receive support from the Royal 
Treasury.alone. But if we see something like a free government organi- 
zed in France and agreed to by the Sovereign Louis XVIII. the case is 
widely differentin Spain, where the weak and ill advised Ferdinand has 
had the temerity to abolish the Cortes, to refuse his sanction to the new con- 
stitution, and to insist upon the re-establishment of absolute power in his 


person. 
Whether the British have appointed Commissioners to treat with our 
Commissioners for the restoration of peace, it is impossible to say, as the 


British papers appear to be very contradictory to one another upon that 


subject. We shall very probably know something certain respecting that 
busines next month. £ 
‘ERRATUM. 
In Doctor Graham’s philanthropic address, in behalf of a Negro slave, 


for the word egotism, i in the last line page 162, read talents. 
Our readers will find an apology for the delay in publishing the third 
number of the New-York Magazine, on the cover, which we trust will 


prove satisfactory. 
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